FIRST Prize goes to Paul Hadley, Temple, Pa., for a view of Cape May, 'N. J., After the 
Storm taken on a 5 x 7 view camera with Super XX film at 1/25, f.22 using a medium 


yellow filter. 


SECOND Prize: 


Church Tower in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, 
by Cecilia Egan, Sta- 
ten Island, N. Y., 
using Zeiss Ikon at 
1/50, f.22 with pan- 
atomic film, G2 yel- 
low filter. 


THIRD Prize is awarded Attila Dorgei, White 
Plains, N. Y., for Castello Sant’ Angelo, Rome, who 
used a Super Ikonta A with Ferrania film at 1/25, 
f.8, no filter. 


Amateur Photo — 


Contest Winners 


for August — 


For the best photograph submitted each month, TRAVEL will pay $2! 
Second prize is $15 and the third award is for $10. When space and pil 
tures warrant, Honorable Mention awards of $5.00 each will be mad 

Contestants may use any type camera and film they prefer but shoul 
send in only black and white prints. Although any size will be accep 
able, prints 4.x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negative 

When submitting photos, your name, address and scene of pictur 
plus pertinent information regarding camera and film used, with spee' 
lens opening and filter, if any, must be written on the back of tl 
photograph. 

Although TRAVEL will exercise all possible care in the handling ¢ 
your photographs, we cannot be responsible for their return or cond 
tion. No pictures will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped ei 
velope of a size sufficient to accommodate the entry is enclosed. Entri 
reaching this office after the judging of the current contest will be hel 
for the following month. 
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LORIDA'S FABULOUS. SPRINGS 
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oh 


In 25 feet of water, mermaid performs 
at the world’s only underwater ballet 
theatre, Florida’s Weekiwachee Springs. 
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FLORIDA'S FABULOUS SPRINGS 


by Ted L. Taylor 


Underwater Ballets, Exotic Splendor of Aquatic Life 
Give Crystal Clear Reason for Visiting Resort State 


\ 


NDERNEATH THE FINGER of land that is 

Florida, nature is pumping a constant 
stream of liquid gold in the form of crystal 
clear water. Fabled as the “Sunshine State,” 
Florida could also be called “The Spring 
State.” Her vast network of natural fountains 
outrank all others in the United States, possi- 
bly the world. 

Converting what might be arid land into 
semi-tropical paradises, Florida’s _ springs 
send untold millions of gallons of water to 
the surface each 24 hours. From such little 
known openings in the earth as Su-Wa-No 
Springs in Nassau County to famed Silver 
Springs near Ocala, the glistening liquid gold 
bubbles forth as one of the state’s most im- 
portant resources, monetarily and scenically. 

With the majority easily accessible by au- 
tomobile, each year more than a million tour- 
ists visit the larger springs—Silver, Rainbow. 
Wakulla. Weekiwachee, DeFuniak, White. 
and Juniper. Countless other springs provide 
swimming and fishing for nearby towns. 
The gushing water is the chief lure for sani- 
toriums at highly mineralized springs. It is 
harnessed to provide electric power. It pours 
from Purity Springs into the homes of more 
than 4,000 people in the community of Sul- 
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phur Springs. Either Silver or Rainbow could 
furnish the water supply for a city of over 
3,000,000 population. 
» When a movie with an underwater scene 
plays at your neighborhood theatre, you can 
safely guess that Hollywood invaded Florida 
for the sub-surface shots. Most of Mr. Pea- 
body and the Mermaid, starring William 
Powell and Ann Blyth, was filmed at Weeki- 
wachee Springs; many of the Tarzan films 
were put on celluloid at Silver Springs: tech- 
nicolor scenes for Gregory Peck’s The Year- 
ling were made in the vicinity of Silver. 
MGM, Universal, Paramount and a host of 
others have been represented at the springs. 

But the casual visitor doesn’t think of Greg- 
ory Peck or sanitoriums or hydroelectric 
power when looking into the crystalline bowls. 
He sees undulating eel grass, waving gently 
over beds of white sand: mammoth bass hoy- 
ering lazily beside a log, fleet golden shiners 
and bream nibbling at dabs of food, lithe 
human mermaids performing complicated un- 
derwater ballet routines. The “whys” of the 
springs and their historical significance are 
remote subjects while the eyes are partaking 
of these fabulous gifts. 

Woven with an intricate thread of myth 


and fact, the cloth of Florida’s springs cov 
her history with the names of Chief Osce: 
of the Seminole tribe, who would not s 
render his stake in Florida to the Uni 
States; De Soto, who landed in 1539 vy 
an expeditionary army, discovering Sil 
Springs; Don Juan Ponce DeLeon, who sou 
the Fountain of Youth and found DeL 
Springs in 1512. Men fought and died 
the banks of the springs. Indian wars ra 
fiercely as opposing tribes battled for 

coveted waters. The lore and legend of 

Creeks, the Yemassees, and the Seminoles : 
is thick in the spring regions. — 

Florida’s springs began the process of bi 
in the Miocene epoch, it is believed, w 
the peninsula sank below the surface of 
ocean. Marine deposits began building la 
after layer of limestone; currents added sa 
gravel, and clay. Throughout the Pleistoc 
epoch, six or seven million years ago, Flor 
was covered intermittently with warm 
water. Finally, the peninsula was above w: 
and the beds of limestone were scored ¥ 
cavities and crevices. Now, these undergro: 
caverns and crevices, as receptacles for 1 
water, are the source of the springs. 

Geologists readily admit they don’t kr 
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r ficckiwachee Spring an expert swimmer 
mly takes a drink 25 feet under water. 


e location of all the natural fountains. They 
) know the major ones, but many\more are 
hideaways or gurgle into river beds. At 
escent Beach, on the Atlantic Ocean, sea- 
rers are amazed to come upon a slick and 
jl of fresh water a full three miles off 
ore—it’s a Florida spring erupting out of 
avey Jones’s Locker. 

Chemical analysis of the waters, although 
flering in the various springs, indicates the 
esence of calcium, silica, magnesium, so- 
um and potassium, iron, chloride, calcium 
thonate, and fluoride. A total of 4,160,000 
uunds of solids—considerably more than 
0 ten-ton trucks could haul away at one 
ck-up—are discharged at Silver Springs 
ery day. 

Due to the position of the ancient lime- 
one formations, most of Florida’s springs 
e placed in the western and northern por- 
ns of the state. The two. largest, Silver 
id Rainbow, are only 35 miles apart, near 
eala. Wakulla, the third largest, is in the 
rthwestern sector of the state with Talla- 
issee nearby. Undeveloped Itchetucknee 
rings, in Columbia County, another spring 
‘the first magnitude, meaning 100 or more 
bic feet of water per second, is nearest 
ike City. Weekiwachee, “ee the mer- 
aids cavort in the world’s only underwater 
eatre, is not far from Tampa; Homosassa 
cloistered with Weekiwacheé.” 

Man has been nature’s helper in the de- 
loping of the springs. Careful not to dis- 
th the exotic scenic beauty, the developers 
tve made the springs more accessible; have 
‘ovided mechanical means to better view the 
anslucent loveliness. To add to the strange 
ll which is cast by the waters, the opera- 
rs have created imaginative names for espe- 
ally enchanting spots—Blue Grotto, Devil’s 
itchen, Turtle Meadow, Bridal Chamber— 
| points of interest in the underwater world. 
Although aquatic splendor is the primary 
fering, Florida’s springs: look kindly upon 
e over-nighter, the week-long vacationist 
the gourmet. Comfortable and compara- 
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IN Florida’s winter sunshine couple strolls 
along palm-lined entry to Silver Springs. 


tively inexpensive lodging can be obtained 
and even the most discerning epicure is usu- 
ally satisfied after the dinner gong has sound- 
ed. For day-by-day enjoyment, there is the 
ever-present water. If the visitor desires, di- 
rect communing with submarine life is pos- 
sible. Small but adequate sandy beaches, 
with lockers and towels available, give sun 
and swimming an aflirmative nod. At Weeki- 
wachee, photographers will record your un- 
derwater jaunt—take a group shot of the 
whole family for novelty. 

Long before Silver Springs was a sight- 
seeing must, it formed the headwaters for 
a still navigable stream connecting to the 
St. Johns River and thence to Jacksonville on 
the east coast. Barges were poled up and 
down by Negro slaves; steamboat whistles 
shattered the tropical peace, then docked in 
the basin of Silver Springs. Confederate sol- 
diers camping at the spring site wrote de- 
scriptive letters home during the Civil War; 


Praha EO 


General Grant paid homage to the Jules Verne 


panorama in 1880. 

In 1925, Silver Springs had its Beeman 
as an international water shrine and resort. 
Today, like a jewel set in a magnificent gar- 
den, it is a watery fairyland. The visitor, pay- 
ing $2.30 for adult tickets, boards a “glass” 
bottomed boat and to the soft, story-telling 
chant of Negro guides, is conducted through 
a new universe—one that flows out of a cav- 
ern 65 feet by twelve feet. 

Floating over the Blue Grotto, you see a 
pool of celestial blue, 41 feet deep. Moving 
on to Turtle Meadow, you watch a herd of 
the reptiles move lethargically across a belt 
of wooly moss. If you look closely, you can 
see the skeletal remains of a giant and pre- 
historic Icthyosaurian. Passing over the 
Sunken Gardens, you'll view sub-aquatic 
growths that would take the first prize at any 
floral show. 

A fellow passenger will ask the Negro 
cuide about water temperature and alligaters 
and the clarity of the springs. The guide will 
answer patiently, for he does it dozens of 
times a day, “The water is always seventy-two 
degrees. Yes, alligators do live here. The 
water is clear because it’s filtered through 
sand and then through the thick limestone 
crust.” 

Disembarking, the visitor can continue the 
visual feast with a 50-minute ride down Sil 
ver River on the “Jungle Cruiser.” Lush vege- 
tation, orchids, water-plants and a tribe of 
wild monkeys (imported) pass in review on 
this five-mile cruise. Next might be a half 
hour stay at Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute 
and Seminole Indian Village—a replica of 
one deep in the Everglades. The squeamish 
should steer away from Mr. Allen and his 
snake exhibition. This young man blithely 
extracts venom from the fangs of rattlers. 
He’s the chief source of supply for America’s 
largest laboratories. 

To bed at night means lodging at any of 
five highly recommended hotels or cabin 


ODD tree formation arches over walkway in 80-acre park at Silver Springs where visitors 
may take Scenic Photo Sub boat ride and view strange underwater life and beauty. 
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courts—Silver Springs Court Hotel, Cloister 
Court Hotel, Colton’s Cottage Court, Craft 
Cottages, Gray’s Motor Lodge or Willmar 
Guest Home. Modern and tastefully fur- 
nished, all are within walking distance of 
the spring. Rates begin at $5.00 a day. 

As nature’s hand did not wield two touches 
alike, no two springs are alike. Each has a 
different eye appeal. At Rainbow Springs, 
nature has gone to work with a paint brush 
and has caught the colors of the arc, apply- 
ing them unsparingly. From the time the 
waters rise in the wooded, tumbling highlands 
in the southwest corner of Marion County, 
roll slowly down Rainbow River, and then 
flow into the Withalacoochee, they are a 
pageant of paint. Of course, the painting is 
a trick of nature—light rays refracted and 
broken into prismatic colors by the rippling 
surface. 

Here again visitors can join the under- 
water world via a port-holed boat (admis- 
sion $2.00), watch fish fight when guides 
toss dough-balls into the water, or peer into 
fantastic chambers like the “Cave of the 
Winds.” Tiny spouts of sand, like bubbling 
lava, are dotted over the bottom. Rainbow 
also boasts of Florida’s only waterfall. 

While all of the springs cater to camera 
fans—stocking film, filters, and free profes- 
sional advice—Rainbow is going one bet- 
ter. A completely equipped camera shop, 
with dark room and all accessories, is in the 
final stages. A warm reception will be given 
to both the casual snap-shooter and the ex- 
pert moving picture devotee. Host Kenneth 
S. Keyes is considering a monthly contest 
for the best underwater pictures snapped by 
visitors. 


SIX mermaids do an 
underwater ballet set 
to movements given by 
instructoress in clear 
Weekiwachee Springs. 


Rainbow is also achieving a degree of 
fame for “Lime Pie.” Served in thick, green 
triangles, this delicacy, native of Key West, 
is the finish supreme for a Rainbow’s spe- 
cialty—jumbo shrimp, crusted and fried in 
butter. Overnight accommodations begin at 
$6.00. Midst the garrumping of bullfrogs 
and cricket chirps, the guest slides off to 
sleep in the lodge proper or in one of the 
cabins beautifully finished in natural woods. 
Don’t be astounded in the morning to awaken 
to a raucous and eerie cry. Look out of the 


window and you'll see a fully grown pea- 


cock flashing his fan in the early sun. 
Wakulla Springs, twenty miles south of 
Tallahassee and newly developed, pushes up 


CROWD of visitors to 
Silver Springs starts 
out on exciting Jungle 
Cruise of five miles 
past orchids, wild life. 


from the earth in the center of a hardw 
forest. Wakulla spills out 350,000,000 gall 
a day from a single fissure. A trip in 
“glass” bottomed boat costs $1.00. Wak 
Springs Lodge provides a quiet overn: 
stay at a starting rate of $4.00 Excel 
food, too. 

At Homosassa Springs, the piscatorial ; 
cies is king. Called “Nature’s Fish Bo 
Homosassa has the unique and scientific: 
puzzling distinction of harboring both fi 
and salt water fish. In Indian langu: 
Homosassa means “River of Many Fishes 
in any tongue, this 50-foot deep dish, scan 
from a sub-surface gallery, is a natural | 
nomenon. Entrance fee is $1.00. Huge 
trout, jack crevalle and snook, from the ( 
of Mexico, swim up the Homosassa Ri 
immortalized in Homer Winslow’s painti: 
and mingle with fresh water bass and catt 

The sight of thousands of fish swimn 
unconcernedly in the Florida springs ten 
many an angler to dip his hook. Natur: 
fishing is taboo in all the springs. But 
fishing enthusiast can ply his sport in 
waters that flow away from the springs. 
instance, the Withalacoochee, fed by R 
bow River from Rainbow Springs, is a mee! 
hall for bass and a cherished spot to arc 
rod and reelers. 

With inn-type accommodations beginr 
at $12.00 a day, American plan, nation 
known Homosassa Springs Hotel reaches” 
the culinary barrel for such items as | 
puppies and secret-recipe fish chowder. 
resort facilities are available. 

At Weekiwachee Springs, only recently 
veloped and now building lodge accom 
dations, man becomes the star attract 
Deepest and clearest of Florida springs, 
feet in parts, Weekiwachee is home of 
mermaids. On an underwater stage, tw 
young ladies, picked for both beauty 
swimming ability, thrill audiences seated 
low the surface for the price of $2.00. 
the Broadway of the underwater world. 

Not satisfied with ballet routines, b: 
rolls, and precision chorus movements é 
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pth of twenty feet, the shapely mermaids 
ile onlookers by eating and drinking in 
eir transparent habitat. According to New- 
n Perry, director of the springs, they ac- 
mplish — that unlikely task with special 
eathing techniques. 


A circus atmosphere prevails when the an- 
uncer calmly intones, “Mary Dwight will 
ww swim to a depth of one hundred feet 
thout benefit of mask or breathing ap- 
ratus.” 


Down she goes: at 95 feet, you see the 
m, perfect body disappear into a dark 
le—it grips your heart like a Ringling high 
re act. Then a few seconds later you see 
hand grope and re-emerge and finally the 
ung lady starts up slowly. 

She’s been exposed to a pressure of 65 
unds per square inch. A quick return 
puld give her the diver’s nemesis—the bends. 


GIRL dancers form adagio pose, rise 50 MEN make human pinwheel in Silver Springs 
Bhe stops by the underwater stage which feet from Weekiwachee’s bottom to surface. to show clarity of water as well as prowess. 
s an air lock in it for decompression. Then, 
ling, swims a scant two feet away from 
ane and bows daintily, mermaid 
jle. 


Like happy porpoises, the mermaids romp, 
mce and wiggle through the water as the 
ow goes on. After a time, the viewer feels 
‘is looking at a mirage. People aren’t fish— 
cept at Weekiwachee. 

Destined to spend his life looking down at 
ater and not through it, people are usually 
led with awe when leaving Florida’s springs. 
ou feel you've been granted the privilege 
seeing something reserved primarily for 
iss or trout. 


One lady in the audience at Weekiwachee, 
ter studying the surface for a long time, 


rned to Newton Perry and asked, “I realize ; : : ; 
at the surface of the water is up there, but TEN feet below surface, Weekiwachee mermaid feeds fish as spectators fill underwater 
ld you tell me what holds it there?” theatre to gaze with awe at her aquatic abilities. Hose is for occasional air intake. 


(en 
ya. 


ASSENGERS aboard one of the boats at Rainbow Springs are introduced to a new world as they stare through large portholes. 
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by Virginia Ross 


Embattled Country’s Southern Capital 
Is Recalled as Having ‘Harsh Beauty’ 


so Korea, is not notable for its scenic 
or architectural beauty, nor for its art 
treasures. It is not notable at all except as 
the capital of an ancient, primitive country 
which has suddenly become the focus of world 
tension, the spot where the cold war turned 
hot. Seoul is not an attractive city. It sprawls, 
it is crowded and malodorous. In autumn and 
winter it is dry, dusty and cold; in summer it 
is hot, humid and muddy. Yet in certain as- 
pects it is not without beauty and dignity 
From Nam San mountain you look down 
on the roofs of Seoul spread over the valley 
like a sea of purple-brown tile. To the North 
you see the Capitol Building, a stark white 
silhouette at the foot of the blue peak of 
North Mountain. Few other buildings stand 
out from the sea of dark, tiled roofs for 
there are no skyscrapers in Seoul and few 
buildings of more than one story. Seoul is 
not charming but seen in perspective. rimmed 
with its hazy blue mountains, it has a certain 
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harsh, austere beauty. In ancient times it was 
a walled city. Today much of the wall is gone 
and the city sprawls far beyond the former 
walled area. Within the city two of the eight 
original gates are still standing and to the 


north not only the gate but a considerable 


portion of the wall is intact. There the wall 
clings to the flanks of North Mountain; it is 
three or four feet thick, fifteen to twenty feet 
high, surmounted by a parapet. 

The wall was built when the city was 
founded in 1392 and is in surprisingly good 
condition in view of its antiquity. The gates 
are truly massive in structure. The actual gate 
was set in an archway within a thick semi- 
circular embrasure. Above the archway a tile- 
roofed, two-tiered watch tower commanded a 


view of the area. These gates are picturesque’ 


landmarks and imposing reminders of the 
past. 

On first view, as you drive through Seoul, 
it seems a fairly Westernized city, not as slick 


} ees Witcher i, 
kek 


and up to eee as Tokyo or Shanghai, | 


with many signs of Western influence. 1 
street leading to the Capitol Building is 
broad, tree-lined avenue; modern buildi 
face the street; there are street cars and si 
walks. Streets of this type are few, howe 
and closer inspection reveals that the bui 
ings are sadly run-down and neglected. 1 
Westernization and modernization of Se 
was done by and for the Japanese. It wa 
superficial veneer on an ancient culture, < 
now that the Japanese are gone the veneel 
badly cracked and chipped. Turn off on : 
side street and you find yourself in a m 
of narrow twisting lanes which are bar 
wide enough for jeep or ox-cart. The West 
style buildings give place to a huddle 
small tile-roofed homes and shops. : 


Wherever you go in Seoul, whether on 
main streets or on the twisting by-ways, . 
city is always teeming with activity. Anyi 
who comes to Korea from Japan is impres 
at once with the change in street sounds. 
Japan, the insistent stacatto click of woo 
geta is ever-present; the absence of this | 
catto obbligato makes Seoul seem strang 
quiet and sedate, but the quietness is 0 
relative. There are plenty of things to he 
the scrape and rustle of many feet mov 
swiftly along the street, the cry of the sti 
vendors, the sharp imperious ringing of 
cycle bells, the creaking ox-carts, the keen 
wail of beggars and the ubiquitous lo 
speaker, blaring for the strange mixture 
classical and Korean music. i 

The sights are as varied as the sour 
Slow oxen plod placidly along draw 
wooden carts top-heavy with a load of br 
and firewood or the reeking load of a hon 
cart. Close at the heels of the ox walks: 
driver, clad in white, his head hidden un 
a conical straw hat. On the main streets a } 
dilapidated street cars creak along at an 
credibly slow pace; always they are pac 
to over-flowing, frequently they break do 
yet there are always long queues of peo 
waiting patiently at each car stop. «= ~ 

Predominantly this is a pedestrian pop! 
tion. Young women walk by, calm and unk 
ried, on their heads a bundle tied in a bri 
cloth, on their backs a sleeping baby, 
curely tied in place, its head lolling from : 
to side. There are school boys clad in so 
black jackets and knee pants, their bo 
bouncing in knapsacks on their backs. St 
of the little girls wear middies and skirts, 
many are dressed in miniature replicas 
their mother’s costume: a brief, bolero-| 
jacket which barely meets the long, gathe 
skirt tied just under the arm pits. The eC 
of the girl’s clothes is a sight to behold, 
most startling and vivid combination of cd 
imaginable; green and magenta, orange | 
purple, clear yellow and brilliant blue. 
of the older people in Korea wear white, 
the little girl’s dresses reflect the Korean’ 4 
of vivid color. With their gay clothes, th 
glossy black hair cut in Dutch bobs, th 
sparkling black eyes and shy smiles they 
most appealing. ; ; 
{ 
j 
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MPLE of Heaven eeands in courtyard of 


Seoul’s best lodgings. 


Perhaps the most novel sight in Korea is 
» yang-ban. No matter how well briefed you 
be, the first sight of a yang-ban is truly 
Bing. It is hard to believe that anyone 
asses like that for real life and not just for 
jostume party. A yang-ban in olden Korea 
s a member of the aristocracy, today the 
m is used to refer to anyone who wears 
; traditional dress, usually it is only older 
n who dress in this fashion. The costume 
isists of a brief bolero-like blouse made in 
‘same style as those the women and children 
r. The trousers are long and baggy, tied 
iy at the ankle so that they look rather 
e a Dutchman’s breeches. Over this may be 
rm a vest or a coat, the latter made on the 
ne style as the blouse, but mid-calf in 
gth. This entire costume is white and is 
itself striking, but the item which makes 
truly unique is the hat. The yang-ban hat 
made of stiff black horse hair, has a high 
wn and a broad brim and is held securely 
place by a chin strap. Formerly the high 
wn was functional for the men wore their 
x long and done up in a top knot which 
ed inside the crown. Now, although long 
r is out of fashion, the old style persists. 
ually the yang-ban carries a pipe which is 
strange to our eyes as is his costume. The 
e stem is eighteen to twenty inches long, the 
vl i is small, flat and about an inch wide. 
: yang-ban always appear té*be detached 
m the hustle and bustle of the street, they 
yceed sedately about their affairs, or squat 
the side of the street, smoking their pipes 
ile they watch the crowds or engage in a 
ughtful' game of go, the Korean ee 
chess. ~ 
Since horse power and motor power are 
ree and expensive, there are many human 
‘den bearers in Korea. They carry tremen- 
is weights on their backs. I have seen men 
¢ up bales and boxes weighing two or three 
adred pounds and trudge off as if this were 
hing. The common carrying device is the 
-gee, ‘an ingenious wooden frame which fits 
the back and ie Sener the burden. 


osun Hotel (rear), 


le ember 1950 


we 


One of the oddest sights of Korea is to see a 
chi-gee bearer with a load of brush and wood, 
the load stacked so far above his head that 
from the rear all that can be seen is a huge 
bundle of wood running down the road on 
two tiny legs. 

The chief bazaar and market of Seoul is 
the Bun Chung, a narrow cobbled street which 
starts near the Seoul Post Oftice and curves 
and twists its way through many blocks. If 
anything is available anywhere in Korea you 
can be sure you'll find it on the Bun Chung. 
Books, silk, lacquer, jade, porcelain, cigarettes, 
cameras, shoes, live birds—the Bun Chung 
can supply you with practically anything if 
you have the yen to pay, or the cigarettes to 
trade. The narrow street is lined with dark, 
one-story, open-front shops, and wares are 
spread in the street as well. Always it is noisy 
with the calls of vendors, the sharp exchange 
of words as buyers and sellers haggle over 
the price. In the winter, the chestnut seller 
huddles near the warmth of his brazier, his 
coat wrapped about him, his ears covered with 
fluffy, dog-fur ear muffs. Children scamper 
in and out of the crowd, some thin and 
pinched, seeking the opportunity to snatch a 
warm chestnut, or begging gum, candy and 
cigarettes from the Americans. 

The Bun Chung is fascinating, but more 
appealing to me was the Zoo. The Seoul Zoo 
is in the north-eastern part of the city in what 
was formerly a part of one of the palace 
gardens. There were no strange, exotic ani- 
mals to be seen there. In fact, most of the 
animals were rather moth-eaten specimens of 
very ordinary ones, including such common 
every-day creatures as a mild-mannered cow 
and leghorn chickens. There were none of the 
tigers or wild boars for which Korea is fa- 
mous. The attraction which the Zoo had for 
me was not the animals to be seen, but the 
people who came to see them. 


A visit to the Zoo always pointed up the ob- 
vious but often-overlooked fact that people are 
much the same no matter what they wear, or 
what the slant of their eyes. Aside from the 
costumes, Sunday afternoon in the Seoul Zoo 
could have been Sunday afternoon in an 
American Zoo. There were the usual family 
groups; mama and papa, hot and tired and 
rather bored, but going through with the thing 
for the sake of the kids. And the children? 
They were having a wonderful time, feeding 
the monkeys, poking sticks through the wires, 
eating popcorn (yes they have that in Korea, 
too). The Seoul Zoo even had a miniature 
train which went chugging around on its 
circular route, snorting and puffing and emit-- 
ting ear-splitting whistles, to the delight of 
one and all. The one attraction at the zoo 
which the adults enjoyed as much as did the 
children were the dog races. These were held 
every week-end. Betting was heavy, excitement 
was intense and the crowds were always so 
thick that I could never get close enough to 
really see the race itself. 

Duk Soo Palace is another spot popular 
for its outdoor entertainments. A grassy plot 
next to the former audience chamber serves 
as stage and auditorium. Here, on weekends 
when the weather is fine, one can see tradi- 
tional Korean dances, watch a. wrestling 
match or an exhibition of tumbling, a favorite 
form of entertainment. Here, too, on sunny 
fall days, you might be fortunate enough to 
meet the popcorn man. And that is an excit- 
ing experience, for the Koreans really shoot 
their popcorn out of a sort of gun, and it 
comes out with thesroar of a cannon. The Ori- 
ental aspect of Duk Soo Palace has been 
modified by the addition of two Western 
style buildings. One of these is a public mn- 
seum. The other was the scene of the meetings 
of the Joint U. S.-Soviet Commission in 1946 
and 1947 when Russia and the United States 


AMERICAN look of Seoul’s capitol building actually stems from Japanese who solid 
world’s architecture and built Korea’s only modern structures during occupation poss 


GENERAL view of Seoul reveals low sky- 


line, looking east toward a mountain range. 


were trying to solve -the Korean diffenitits 
with words instead of bullets. 

There are several palaces within the city of 
Seoul. Each palace consists of a dozen or 
more detached buildings, enclosed within a 
high wall. Although royalty long since ceased 
to have any part in Korean government, the 
royal family still exists in a very actual way. 
The .Queen Mother lived in seclusion in the 
Chong-Dok palace—in seclusion, but with 
forty ladies in waiting to keep her company. 
The grounds of this compound are beautifully 
landscaped and give you some impression of 
what the other palace gardens must have been 
like in former times. Although the Queen 
Mother lives in retirement, parts of the palace 
are occasionally open to visitors. The rooms 
which I saw were furnished with exquisite 
furniture. Surprisingly enough, much of it 
was European. The Oriental furnishings 


were the most beautiful I have ever seen: 


Chinese chests inlaid with porcelain and pre- 


SCENE of joint meeting between U. S. and Russia was Duk Soo palace grounds, above. 


ENTRANCE to the Duk Soo palace is typical of ancient Korean architectural designing. 
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cious stones, embroidered screens, ia 
chests and tables. In view of the vicissitu 
of the Korean Royal family in the past 
years it is amazing that these treasures W 
still in their possession. | 

The Capitol Building stands within 
grounds of the oldest palace, directly at 
foot of North Mountain. It is a mas 
white granite structure of European style 
dominates the view from any part of the ¢ 
Its location serves as an ironic reminder 
the duplicity and intrigue by which Ja 
took over Korea. Within the building + 
is a small but ornate throne room built 
accommodate the Japanese Emperor she 
he ever come to Korea. From this room 
can look directly into what was formerly 
women’s quarters of the Korean palace, 
it’ was in those quarters that the Japar 
assassinated the Korean Queen in 1895, 
of the first steps of active aggression in 
Japanese campaign to take over Korea. 

One of the loveliest of all the royal br 
ings is the Summer Pavilion in this s: 
palace compound. This Pavilion, open on 
sides, stands in the center of a rectangi 
pool of water. The second floor is suppo 
by 48 monolithic pillars and the ceiling 
sists of elaborately carved and painted woo 
beams. Now that royalty no longer take t 
ease in the Summer Pavilion it is a m 
for the Korean populace. In winter boys c 
to skate on the smooth ice of the pool; in 
spring young and old come to admire 
cherry blossoms mirrored in its quiet wa‘ 

Aside from the palaces, Seoul lacks 
notable “sights.” Perhaps the only two wl 
could be so designated are the great bre 
bell and the Pagoda. The bell, which is 
most twenty feet high, hangs in a central | 
tion in the city. For centuries the ringin; 
this huge bronze bell signaled the oper 
and closing of the city gates and marked 
the curfew. The curfew was a strange or 
from nine to twelve each night men were 
quired to stay indoors so that the wo 
might go about on the streets free from pry 
masculine eyes. At other hours of the 
Korean women had to remain in the sé 
sion of their homes. This unusual cu 
was in force up until the time the Japai 
took over Korea in the early 1900's. 

The Pagoda is a lovely, delicate builc 
which is tucked away in an obscure co. 
of the city. Properly speaking, it is ne 
building at all, but rather a replica of | 
It is of white marble, about 25 feet high, 
every inch is intricately carved. The Pag 
has gained new significance for Koreans 
cause it was here in 1919 that many Kor 
patriots were killed by the Japanese. 
Koreans were unarmed citizens who 
gathered together in public support of 
Independence Movement and were shot di 
by the Japanese. 

These are my memories of Seoul as it 
peared three years ago. Doubtless much 
the city will be destroyed before the cur 
war is over, but the spirit represented 
the city, its monuments and its people wil 
be easily subdued.’ 


Tre 


by William Lyons Fisk 


a “ : Twelfth Century F air—Today 


In the Village of Provins, a Gala Festival 
Celebrates Return of Crusaders in Old Style 


|THE LUSTY years of the Twelfth Century 
there were few more favored provinces of 
ance than the rich county of Champagne. 
€ winsomeness of its broad valleys of the 
ibe and the Marne and the Oise was justly 
ebrated. Its fertile fields responded to the 
yw and hoe of the peasant with handsome 
Ids of excellent grain and grapes. Its 
sat_ men were fomees to be reckoned with 
the interplay of French politics, and _ its 
rs attracted merchants and traders from 
over western Europe. 
At its capital, the town of Provins, two 
these great fairs were held every year, 
d each lasted for six weeks. Thus to the 
id wealth of the soil Champagne added 
2 fruits of commerce and rested content in 
= comfortable knowledge that her endow- 
ents were among the finest in Christendom. 
But the Twelfth Century is a very long 
ne ago, and to presume amid the foul 
‘the Twentieth Century to recapture the 
wor of those long-departed years would 
em the province of Hollywood or the ro- 
antic novelists. Yet, for two Americans in 
ance last summer the hackneyed nostalgia 
the old rhyme about “Turn backward: 
. backward, O Time in the flight” became 
‘ing reality. Seven hundred years sloughed 
in the time it took to alight from a’ bus, 
d in June of 1949 we walked the streets 
the Provins of 1152. 


Bus from Paris 


Tt all began when we saw a poster in front 
a little excursion agency in the shadow of 
2 Madeleine in Paris. A fully-armed and 
arisoned knight on horseback charging 
toss the top of the placard inyited our at- 
ition to une foire medievale to be held in 
walled town. It was-going to be a grande 


> following Sunday morning. As Ameri- 
ns who in their innermost mind are never 
rtain that anything prior. to the Sixteenth 
ntury ever actually happened, we were a 
: skeptical of how far we any would be 
sported into the moyen age as promised, 
t still that knight looked intriguing, and a 
led town with a French folk festival tossed 
0 the bargain might be worth investigat- 
. Accordingly, on the day of the fair 
"were on the excursion bus bound for 
ns. 


it was only upon our arrival there that we 


mber 1950. ef 


learned the full import of the day’s observ- 
ance. The occasion was the anniversary of 
the return in 1152 from the Second Crusade 
of Henry the Liberal, count of Champagne. 
Seven hundred years later Provins, resting 
in the shade of her ancient wall in the after- 
noon of her history, remembers still the ex- 
citement of that great moment and it had 


been our good fortune to discover Provins 
on this festival day. 

Already the crowds gathering in the little 
square in front of the fine old Romanesque 
church of St. Ayoul indicated that the me- 
dieval pageant was about to begin. To clear 
a space for the first act of the drama was 


the responsibility of the footmen of the count 


DOWN cobblestoned street in Provins march ‘The Killers’ in Twelfth Century garb. 


ll 
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HOME from Crusades, soldiers parade past citizens and visitors to unique celebration. 


a 
is 
of Champagne, who now appeared on, 
scene looking very medieval in hauberks 
helmets, and without much success attemp 
to push the surging audience back to the ¢€ 
with their pikes. 

In a moment Henry the Liberal hims 
wearing over his suit of mail a white tw 
and red crusader’s cross, rode into the squ 
on his great Percheron stallion. For the 
of the day the delusion of the modern 4 
ished, and even the occasional motor car ce 
not dispel the charm of the Twelfth Cent 
We might imagine that we, too, had ta 
the cross and had been a part of the n 
idealistic adventure of our age, but if” 
pedestrian status obviously belied knigl 
illusions, we could at least regard ourse! 
as one with the burghers who rejoiced to 
for the. safe return a their Count. ; 

The ovation we gave Henry the Lib 
was interrupted by the emergence of anot 
mounted party from one of the narrow stre 
Forgetting briefly our Twelfth Century i 
eracy, we consulted our programs and ¢ 
firmed our surmise that the fair damsel wh 
the Count turned his great war horse to n 
was none other than Marie of France, 
betrothed, and the matron riding beside 
was that good lady, the dowager Coun 
of Champagne, his mother. We listened ¢ 
fully to the mixture of archaic and mod 
French in which he responded to his moth 
welcome, and great was our enthusiasm W 
he approached Marie’s palfrey and greg 
her with an embrace which both Twelfth 
Twentieth Century Frenchmen underst 
equally well. 


First Act Ends 


j 
hi 
{ 


A few words to his assembled well-wish 
and the Count gave the sign by his depart 
that the first act of the pageant was at 
end. The crowd immediately scattered 
find lunch in the town before proceeding 
the ville haute, the old walled city, tag 
opening of the fair. 

On an ordinary market day we ioigbe i 
had some difficulty in choosing among § 
picturesque signs as those of the Hotel 
Croix d’Or or the Hotel du Coq a la Pa 
but today the problem was to find a ti 
anywhere that had not been engaged. Am 
the hostels which had more patrons than t 
could accommodate was one interesting 
tablishment where chickens were roas 
before an open fire in the dining room. — 
we finally found a restaurant with an ane 
beamed ceiling which had assured _itseél 
thriving business by opening up extra ro’ 
and seating its guests at long tables. TI 
tourist and actor, in modern dress ané 
medieval, sat side by side while the | 
prietor and his staff, jaunty in convent 
alized jerkins and ow or demure in k 
flowing stoles, served the best jambon 
cote de veaw and saucissons that Champé 
afforded. The bountiful French provin 
cooking and cheer stimulated the partal 
into song, and the rollicking vigor of pea 
folk music added to the loeal color, ( 


7 
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: . presence of od and spoons and the ab- 
ace of a little wooly dog to run about under 
> table in lieu of napkins reminded us that 
- were still in the Twentieth Century. 


Much in the spirit of the holiday gaiety 
er this meal, we set forth to explore Provins 
‘our way to the ville haute for the rest of 
> pageant and the fair. The town, a splen- 
J example of medieval urban development, 
remarkably well preserved. These old 
uares have about them a timeless air, and 
: wandered through streets where the color- 
| pattern of town life in the middle ages 
d onee been commonplace, where traders 
d shopkeepers had catered to the strangers 
10 came from ever greater distances to do 
isiness at the fairs of rich Provins. Long 
0 these streets had seen great crowds of 
reigners pressing along their narrow courses, 
rman and Italian, Planing and English- 
an, and many others, all on their way to 
ty or sell or bargain for merchandise. To- 
y the crowds who walked beneath the gay 
mners and pennants fluttering from the 
oftops were French, with only a few vis- 
ws like ourselves who came from lands un- 
own in the heydey of old Provins to lend 
| international air. 


Quelque Chose Americain 


Though most shops were closed, street ven- 
ws were busy dispensing the baubles that 
) with fairs and carnivals the world over. 
it only at one place along our route were 
é people so densely packed that we had 
ficulty in seeing what was being sold. 
“Why the crowd? What are they selling?” 
2 wanted to know. 


“Oh, quelque chose Americain,” was the 
iswer, but exactly what our informant 
uldn’t say. 

“Something American.” It was an answer 
ponder. To Provins these people had come 
“enjoy a festival recalling the age when the 
iest and best that Europe had to offer had 
en sold at their fair, and the thing that at- 
acted them most today was “something 
merican.” Which one of our native prod- 
sts was so attractive as to cause all this 
‘citement we just had to find out. By shov- 
@ our way to.the vendor’s stand we found 
e answer—comic books. 


We walked along the route the parade was 
follow until the rising ground just below 
e wall of the ville haute suggested a vantage 
int from which to photograph the spectacle. 


Presently the growing volume of sound ris- 
g from the lower square announced the 
proach of the medieval host, and the popu- 
ce withdrew to the sidelines to make way for 

great Count on his charger. Up the street 
We Henry the Liberal, gallantly wearing the 
d cross of the Crusaders we had admired 
hen we had first seen him, and beside him 
\de a humble Franciscan brother, his spiritual 
lviser. Close behind rode his standard bear- 
, carrying Henry’s own banner and looking 
ry fierce behind his lowered visor, which on 
holiday like this should have been raised so 
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CAESAR’S Tower offered 
fine protection once but 
is now in state of decay. 


ABOVE: Happy troops ride past old rampart during fete. BELOW: Citizens of Provins, 
once third largest city in France, find something of interest in every direction. Store 
was re-faced for event to carry out theme of Twelfth Century life when town was rich. 
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that we might look upon his brave counte- 
nance. A dozen mounted knights who had 
accompanied Henry to Palestine were followed 
by a whole company of foot-soldiers, those 
same light-hearted fellows who had been so 
genial and ineffective at their task of clearing 
the square of St. Ayoul. 

The nobility might have precedence in the 
procession, but the burghers of Provins con- 
sidered this their day as well. All the guilds 
had turned out to signify the loyalty of the 
town to the Count and incidentally to exhibit 
the importance of their crafts to the prosperity 
of his capital. Finally, and this may have been 
a touch of modern democratic sentimentality, 
after the proud guildsmen had marched by 
under banners bearing the symbols of their 
respective crafts, the lumbering ox carts of the 
peasants creaked up the hill drawn by their 
great yoked beasts. 


In Midst of Fair 


After the last peasant goading along his 
placid oxen had passed through the city gate, 
we fell in behind with the rest of the crowd 
that was swarming about the ticket-seller’s 
booth and soon found ourselves in the midst 
of the medieval fair, the original, object of our 
pilgrimage. Everywhere the patrons of the 
fair were jamming the concessions to buy 
citronade at 60 francs from peasant women in 
provincial dress, or sauwcissons and packages 
of petits gateaux that did not do much credit 
to the French culinary reputation. The local 
cobbler was turning out wooden shoes for the 
country people, who must have had remark- 
ably numb insteps, and the wine fair was pros- 
pering. Above the hum of business rose the 
program vendor’s weary voice calling, “De- 
mandez,” as he hawked his schedule of events 
arranged for Henry the Liberal during the 
afternoon. 


Actually the fair itself did not offer enough 
attractions to occupy the visitors for the rest 
of the day, but it made a fine opportunity for 
old friends to meet and express all that buoy- 
ant good nature of the French countryman. 
As we mingled with the fairgoers, the men 
wearing their best suits of coarse, worn tweed 


and the women in bright prints, and amused 
ourselves in watching the fondness of their 
Gallic greetings and the tenderness of fare- 
wells after the briefest chance meetings, we 
understood better that the original simplicity 
of human emotions is the secret of the charm 
of France, 

After duly sampling the offerings of most of 
the concessions, we joined the large number 
of visitors to the fair who were already ex- 
ploring the ville haute. 

The chief attraction was Caesar’s Tower. 
This glorious ruin had never been a proper 
castle, replete with outer and inner barbicons, 
towers, and connecting curtain walls. In fact, 
its claim to Caesar’s name is based only on a 
kind of “George Washington slept here” tra- 
dition. But with the banners of Henry the 
Liberal flying from its highest turret and its 
lower entrance barred by the pikes of his foot- 
men so that one party of explorers might clear 
the treacherous stone stairways before the next 
party entered, it was all we could ask in castles. 
Although the state of decay within the tower 
was far advanced if compared with the high 
standards of preservation of ancient monu- 
ments maintained in the British Isles, it was 
easy to ascertain the use of the lower floors as 
guard rooms, while the more elaborate stone- 
work of the upper levels indicated the location 
of the great hall with entrances into a number 
of small private chambers in the adjoining 
angle towers. 


It was fun to let fancy roam at will in these 
old rooms, and we could think of all kinds of 
plots that could be built out of the crumbling 
stones of this enchanting tower. If the ones 
that suggested themselves that June afternoon 
ran to bows and arrows and Robin Hood char- 
acters as well as romance and chivalry, we 
could only plead that we had not had castles 
in our American boyhood, and we had to make 
up for lost time spent on cops and robbers or 
cowboys and Indians. 


The exploration of Caesar’s Tower had 
taken us far into other realms, but there was 
still more to see. Down a narrow street the 
gate of St. John, outlined against the sunset 
of this too-short day, beckoned to us. This 


PROVINS is peaceful town, except during pageant celebrations, at the junction of the 
Durtain with Voulzie, an affluent of the Seine, and only 59 miles from Paris by rail. 
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OXEN haul a man ‘condemned to death’ 
Caesar’s Tower for execution as crowds jé 


well-preserved bastion of the town’s defen 
was equipped with underground tunnels, 
abundance of loopholes for archers, and w 
dows overlooking the passageway from wh 
the defenders might pour molten lead uy 
the head of any enemy who had succeeded 
crossing the moat and penetrating the ou 
defenses of the redoubt. 

The stories that old gate could tell wo 
make noisy contrast to the present peace 
scene composed of the people of Champa; 
proceeding homeward through the gateway 
automobile and on foot. Perhaps today’s ° 
itors to the fair of Provins, if he had thou 
the matter over in all its aspects, might h 
had cause to envy his distant ancestors who | 
gone home from the fair through this same g: 
In the Twelfth Century at least they could. 
the first rumor of a band of unfriendly knig 
in the neighborhood, load their small pos: 
sions into the ox carts and with their : 
poor beasts scurry to protection behind 1 
strong wali. Many of their descendants of 
Twentieth Century who were streaming ho: 
ward through St. John’s gate had known 
such protection from invasion in two we 
wars, and not even Caesar’s Tower could 
pel the onslaught of atomic warfare. 


Enchantment Remains 


It is doubtful if any of these holiday-mak 
were ending their day at the fair with s 
sober thoughts. Nor were we for whom 
golden hours had sped too fast. As we 
luctantly turned back from the gate of St. J 
to walk back toward the lower town with 
count’s footmen, who were now remov 
their helmets to obtain the benefit of the « 
ning breezes, we knew that the enchantm 
would never quite depart. No quantity of 
otic adventures that might come our way co 
corrode the memory of the day in June of 1 
when we turned the calendar back a full se 
centuries and welcomed Henry the Lib 
back from the Crusade in June of 1152. 


Tra 
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PRATEWAYS ARE ALWAYS interesting. Usually 
® they lead to new adventures. In Upper 
ichigan there are a number of gateways, 
the great peninsula—almost an island— 
‘a territory set apart, its borders touching 
pon. three of the Great Lakes, Michigan, 
Turon and Superior, and the Menominee 
ver on its southern shore from Green Bay. 
Say into the western part of the peninsula 
re there land- “gateways, although car ferries 
rom Frankfort, in lower Michigan, touch at 
Menominee and at Manistique. In the east, 
he state ferries at the Straits of Mackinac 
lave entrance from the lower peninsula and 
he International Transit Company ferry 
osses from Sault Ste. Marie, Canada, to 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and there joins 
JS-2 and M-28 to reach this last unspoiled 
layground of the midwest. Passenger fares 
rom Frankfort to Manistique and Menomi- 
iee on the auto ferry are $3.00 one way and 
46.00 round trip; automobile fee $6. Rates 
rom Mackinaw City to St. Ignace at the 
] including 


RF 


traits run from $1.25 to $1.75, 
and passengers. 
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by Roy Mathison 


Born in an atmosphere permeated with 
copper and silver discoveries, and reared 
amid the heyday of lumbering and iron ore 
mining, the visitor today will find the vast 
wildwood area—which inspired Longfellow 
to write Hiawatha—an ideal fall vacation 
spot. There’s something especially to be 
remembered about days when bits of clouds 
hang around the hilltops and mist is sim- 
mering in the swales, about the flame in the 
landscape, about the distant ridges of in- 
digo, and about the picture-book blue of the 
sky. 

Although known primarily as a great rec- 
reation region catering to sport lovers and 
vacationists who come annually for fun and 
health, this north woods playground is steeped 
with the unusual in many respects. Near its 
southeastern coast line is Mackinac Island, 
rich in its links to colonial America. His- 
toric Fort Mackinac, primitive Fort Holmes, 
the original Astor Fur Post and the Old Mis- 
sion church are there now just as they were 
in pioneer days. Here, too, stands the Biddle 
House, the oldest house in the Northwest Ter- 


| Michigan’s Roof Garden 


Vast Wildwood Area, Ideal for Fall Vacation, 


Caters to Sportsmen and Lovers of Nature 


ritory and where the first white child in the 
middle west was born. Mackinac Island is 
reached by ferry from both St. Ignace and 
Mackinaw City. Round trip fee: $1.85. 

St. Ignace, the eastern gateway, marks the 
burial place of Father Marquette, the famous 
missionary explorer. This is a town that was 
founded back in 1671, though Jean Nicolet 
was there in 1634. Through here came the 
trappers, traders, adventurers, vagabonds, sol- 
diers of fortune, the black robed missionaries, 
the French, the British, the American armies, 
and all left their mark as they opened the 
way into the Northwest Territory. 

West from St. Ignace, U. S. 2 winds along 
the northern shores of Lake Michigan, and 
gives the visitor delightful and constantly 
changing views. The route passes Blaney 
Park, whose 33,000 rugged acres provide the 
undisturbed home of hundreds of wood crea- 
tures. Deer making their home in this pro- 
tected forest haven are often tame enough 
to nibble tidbits from the hands of children. 

Near Manistique, 24 miles west of Blaney 
Park, is the home of the Thompson fish hatch- 


4 ICHIGAN’S Upper. Peninsula beckons vacationers in search of outdoor ‘sports or lakeside contentment with nature at peak beauty. 
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ery, largest in the world, where tens of thou- 
sands of trout can be viewed in rearing 
ponds. Readily accessible to visitors, the 
hatchery can be seen on the way to Kitch-iti- 
ki-pi, the Big Spring known to the Indians as 
the “Mirror of Heaven.” People from all 
over the world have visited the Big Spring 
and have gazed with wonderment at the 
eternally bubbling craters over 40 feet below 
the surface. Kitch-iti-ki-pi is a shining jewel, 
set in towering greenery in the midst of 
Palms-Book State Park, a heavily-wooded 
stretch of untouched wilderness easily reached 
over the good roads. 

East of Manistique, on M 28 and M 77, 
only a few miles off the main-traveled U. 5. 2, 
is the Seney Wildfowl Refuge, once a bleak 
and lonely marshland transformed by the 
federal government a few years ago into a 
nesting place for thousands of Canadian geese 
and other waterfowl. Here is a fertile field for 
the photographer in search of shots of wild- 
fowl in their natural habitat. 

Both Little and Big Bay De Noquet regions, 
about 25 miles west on Route 2, are well 
known vacation colonies where the accent is 
on sport fishing. Old lumber towns and lum- 
ber camps have been made into modern ac- 
commodations for those seeking rest or fun. 
The region is tops for duck hunting. Bird 
hunting begins October 1 throughout the 
peninsula. 

U. S. 41, which splits the Upper Penin- 
sula north-south from Marquette to Menomi- 
nee, winds southwest from Escanaba (one of 
the great ore ports) through a countryside 
of farms standing amidst forests where wild 
deer and dairy cattle mingle in green pas- 
tures. Menominee is the southern entrance 
from Wisconsin. Six years after Nicolet’s 
visit in 1634, Father LeJeune preached to 
the Menominee Indians and in 1669 Father 
Claude Allouez set up a mission on the Me- 


Vy 


U. S. Highway 2 skirts shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, has roadside turn-outs, picnic spots. 
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nominee, the wide river whose sturgeon sup- 


plied food to thousands of Indians and which 
later bore one of the greatest log traffics in 
history. There is little evidence today, how- 
ever, of the lumbering era, but small saw- 
mills dot the vicinity and wood-working in- 
dustries still are important to the city’s pros- 
perity. 

Marquette, at the northern end of Route 
41, is located in the hills, high above Lake 
Superior. From here hundreds of ore boats 
put out from the loading docks for the trip 
down through the lakes. Presque Isle Park, 
a 328-acre playground along the rocky shores 
of the lake, has a zoo, swimming pool, tennis 
and shuffleboard courts, stoves and picnic 
tables, all open to the visitor. 


An interesting side trip from Marquette is’ 


over the Big Bay road, skirting the east coast. 
Here the visitor may climb pine-needle paths 
leading to the tops of hills from which one 
may look down over the hilly region to the 
blue waters of the lake. The road skirts Lake 
Independence and circles on to the village of 
Big Bay. 

Baraga, site of the recent uranium find, is 
the gateway to the “Copper Country.” Only 
65 miles from Marquette on Route 41, it was 
the crossing place, the barter place, and the 
stopping place of early explorers who came 
from the east. They sailed into Keweenaw 
Bay, and crossed west over the foot of the 
long peninsula that sticks its head out into 
Lake Superior. A stone memorial marks the 
spot where they built a trading post just be- 
yond the village of L’Anse. 

The Keweenaw Peninsula is the copper 
country. Here an ancient vanished race mined 
native copper hundreds of years ago in count- 
less pits and trenches scattered among the 
hills from Copper Harbor to Ontonagon. 
Father Claude Allouez was the first white 


man to report seeing copper along the south 


ARCH Rock on Mackinac Island is 149 
feet above lake, has a span of 50 feet. 


shore of Lake Superior. A treaty betweer 
the U. S. government and the Chippewa In 
dians on March 12, 1843, opened the dis 
trict to mining. Scattered along Route 4! 
and M 26 are roadside markers that recorc 
only a small percentage of the “ghost-mines’ 
in which the hopes, the ambitions, and th 
fortunes of a tough and hardy group o 
pioneers lie forever buried. 

One area that should not be overlooked bi 
the visitor to Ontonagon County, west o 
Keweenaw on Route 64, is the Porcupin 
Mountain State Park, largest state park in 
the United States. It contains 57,000 acre 
and possesses more wild, rugged grandeu 
than any’ other area of equal size in Nortl 
America. The principal scenic features ar 
its magnificent waterfalls and many lakes 
including the Lake of the Clouds, which cai 
be reachéd by a well-marked trail that come 
out on the escarpment high above the lake 
This is a good region for bear and deer hunt 
ing. Season;opens on November 15. 

Approximately twenty miles south of th 
Porcupine Mountains is the popular resort 
region surrounding Lake Gogebic. Deer 
bear, partridge and sharptails bring an arm 
of hunters into the region every fall. Ther 
are resort hotels, housekeeping cottages an 
overnight cabin groups, and hunting an 
fishing camps. Rates run from $32.50 a wee 
and up. Ae 

U. S. 2 is the east-west route across th 
southern part of Gogebic County throug 
Watersmeet to Ironwood, the westernmo: 
city in Michigan. Just south of this bustlin 
city is Hurley, Wisconsin, fabled in histor 
of wild lumber towns of the past. Ironwoo 


has two excellent hotels and a number c 


overnight cabin and housekeeping cottag 
groups offering good accommodations. Ii 
Chamber of Commerce gives unbiased info 
mation over the counter or by mail. 

Neighboring Iron County, with its beautie 
and traditions, is best seen on U. S. 2 an 
141. Often the visitor stops at artistic roac 
side markers that tell about the country, ii 
Indian graves, iron mines, roaring rapic 
and tumbling falls. At Crystal Falls, fishin 
parties are outfitted for float and canoe trit 
down the Paint, the Michigamme and othe 
streams of the region. In the west side c 
the county, north from Elmwood, there is 
scenic forest road that takes you through th 
Ottawa National Forest into a lake countr 
where there is mighty good fishing. Th 
road in the fall is a picture one never forget 
The hardwoods furnish a riot of color. Man 
famous sportsmen select this area in the fa 
for bird hunting. 

From Crystal Falls, Route 2 dips dow 
to Iron Mountain, the middle gateway fror 
the south. The Dickinson County folks ar 
very proud of their services to the travele 
There is an information center on U. S. 
and U. S. 8 at Norway, in a beautiful lo 
building, where they have rest rooms an 
shower baths and where they give inform: 
tion and help visitors get properly locate 
There are good camps for fall hunting, bi 
many prefer staying’in hotels or cottages i 
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towns and driving out each day for the hunt- 
ing—it all lies close to civilization and the 
roads are excellent. 

_ Near the lower end of Dickinson County 
where Route 2 intersects with U. S. 41 at 
Spalding, the visitor may turn south to Me- 
‘nominee or continue on Route 2 to Escanaba 
and to St. Ignace. 


Returning to St. Ignace, U. S. 2 turns 
north through woodland scenery directly to 
Sault Ste. Marie, home of the famous Soo 
Locks. Beyond the locks are the thundering 
falls of St. Mary’s River, rapids which In- 
dians used to “shoot” in their canoes, but 
“which are rarely negotiated since most of 
the water has been diverted into industrial 
use. 


Fifty miles west of the Soo is Tahquamenon 
Falls, second in size only to Niagara among 
falls east of the Mississippi River. This is 
' where the golden, swift-flowing Tahquamenaw 
River, which once was an important artery 
in the old logging era, tumbles over stratified 
rock cliffs. All over the area the music of 
ithe mighty falls forms a background for the 
visitor’s enjoyment in a forest wilderness, 
famed in the story of Hiawatha. 


Out in the timber country, further west on 
Route 28, the highway leads to little towns 
) born and reared in the timber industry. New- 
berry, Dollarville, McMillan, Laketon, and 
Helmer are centers of a vast lumbering re- 
gion. Newberry looks down to the north 
' across a great expanse of virgin forest play- 
- ground extending to the shores of Lake Su- 
perior. Many logging roads traverse the 
area in settings of pine and hardwood. 


From Newberry to Munising the route 
_ swings northwest through a lot of wild land 
known for sharptails and wild chicken, for 
' deer and bear, for ducks and geese and for 
top-notch fishing. Munising lies in a half- 
| bowl open to the bay. Out from its docks go 
‘the cruisers and the speed boats and other 
craft to the “deep sea”’-fishing gréunds be- 
_ yond the islands, and to the world-famous 
_ Pictured Rocks, which lie for 20 miles along 
_ the south shore of Lake Superior. The hunt- 
_ ing in the district is tops in the fall and most 
of the resorts stay open through the Color 
_ Tour period and on through the deer and 
bear seasons. Comfortable housekeeping 
 cibins rent from $20 to $35 per week. 
In the Au Train region, about 10 miles 
west of Munising, there are trails that lead 
to choice views of waterfalls and streams. 
_ Here wildflowers have an exceptionally long 
_ blooming season, and the woods are filled 
_ with a chorus of bird songs. There is much 
_ wildlife and there are so many lakes that 
_ any visitor can fish a new water every day. 
The visitor just passing through and the 
vacationist who stays in the Upper Peninsula 
| for several days or weeks will find unlimited 
_ vacation pleasures at reasonable cost, plus 
courtesy and friendliness wherever he goes. 
_ These attributes, coupled with natural beau- 


; 


_ Garden” one of the leading vacation spots in 
. the country. 


_ September 1950 


ties unsurpassed, have made Michigan’s “Roof 


AIR view shows lordly Tahquamenon Falls, second only to Niagara, flowing through un- 
spoiled woods and cascading a full 50 feet down to the more placid waters of the river. 


FROM Pictured Rocks 
near Munising Father 
Marquette preached to 
Indians in canoes below. 


LAKE of the Clouds is best seen by following well-marked trail that leads to embank- 
ment high above it, is a top scenic feature of popular Porcupine Mountain State Park. 
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Al plucks an 
a wild flower 


In Bogota, baskets and pottery 
are examined for souvenir gifts 
to friends back in the States. 
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Travel Ticker Tape 


OFF-SEASON SHIP RATE CUT $10-$70 
AS SPUR TO FALL-WINTER TRAVEL 


In a move frankly described as an attempt to 
stimulate fall and winter travel, nine major 
transatlantic steamship lines serving the Con- 
tinent and Mediterranean announced off- 
season rate reductions ranging from $10 to 
$70. The lines, all members of the Transatlan- 
tic Passenger Conference, reported the new 
rates would be effective this month for east- 
bound voyages ‘and December | for westbound 
sailings. Six other conference lines said they 
plan no reductions and two others refused 
comment. 

Effected by the announcement were Ameri- 
can Export Lines, Canadian Pacific Steamship, 
Cunard Line, French Line, Holland-America 
Line, Home Lines, Greek Lines, Spanish Line 
and United States Lines. Largest reduction 
was made by the Greek Line which will cut its 
first class rate on the Nea Hellas from New 
York to Portuguese and Italian ports from 
$350 to $280, with similar cuts to be made 
later to Greek ports. The move effects 27 ves- 
sels in regular service. 


RAIL COUPON PLAN EXPANDED 
TO PERMIT EXCHANGE ABOARD SHIPS 
The British Railways mileage coupon plan 
has been expanded to permit the exchange of 
coupons, which still must be bought in North 
America, aboard ships of the Cunard Line 
instead of limiting their acceptance to ticket 
offices of the railroad in England. The cou- 
pons may be exchanged at the travel bureau 
on the Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary for 
rail tickets and pullman car supplements for 
travel on the boat trains between Southamp- 
ton and London. No fare reduction is ap- 
plicable on these trains. The exchange may 
also be affected at the purser’s office aboard the 
Mauretania, Coronia, Britannic and Strath- 
eden. In the case of ships serving Liverpool 
the coupons may be exchanged on board for 
boat train tickets to London for which a 25 
per cent fare reduction is allowed. Persons 
holding mileage coupons purchased in North 
America may also obtain additional supplies 
on request to British Railway offices in Paris, 
Brussels and Basle. 


CURRENCY CONTROLS FOR VISITORS 
ELIMINATED BY FRANCE 

The last major currency control for visitors 
to France was eliminated last month. Under 
the new regulations, visitors are no longer re- 
quired on arrival at French ports to declare 
amounts of foreign currency, travelers’ checks 
or letters of credit, nor to have such amounts 
listed in passports. The ruling also applies to 
exchanging foreign money into French francs. 
At the same time, regulations for visitors were 
eased to permit taking out of the country 50,- 
000 francs instead of the old limit of 25,000. 
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PARK SERVICE TO TAKE CUSTODY 
OF INDEPENDENCE HALL BUILDINGS 
Historic Independence Hall structures and 
surrounding grounds in Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, will be taken over by the Na- 
tional Park Service of the U. S. Department 
of the Interior under terms of an agreement 
between the department and the city. The 
properties will be operated and managed as 
part of the proposed .Independence National 


Historical Park authorized by Congress in ~ 


June, 1948. The omnibus appropriations act 
now before Congress provides funds to permit 
the Park Service to assume administration be- 
ginning January, 1951. Covered by the agree- 
ment are Independence Hall, Congress Hall, 
Old City Hall and other objects associated 
with the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Revolutionary War era. An 
estimated million persons visit the shrines 
annually, 


NEW BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY LINK 
OPENED TO AUTOMOBILE TRAFFIC 
Another link in North Carolina’s Blue 
Ridge Parkway has been opened to traffic. The 
new strip connects Mt. Mitchell directly with 
state highway 694 into Asheville and with 
U. S. 19 to the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park. Because of the international situ- 
ation, ceremonies marking the opening of the 
road were postponed until June, 1951. The 
parkway is already completed from Roanoke 
to the North Carolina line, and then 60 miles 
to Deep Gap. When completed, the parkway 
will link the Great Smoky Mountains and 
Shenandoah National Parks with 477 miles of 
mountain top roadway. Most of the unfinished 
portion is west of Asheville, but this section is 
bridged by U. S. 19, an excellent road. 


A CALENDAR OF 
COMING EVENTS 


Sept. 13-16: WEDGEPORT, Nova Sco- 
tia, Seventh International Tuna 
Cup Match. 

Oct. 6: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Philadel- 
phia Orchestra opening concert. 

Oct. 6-8: SPRINGFIELD, Mo., National 
All-Golden Horse show. 

Oct. 15, 22, Nov. 5: SAN DIEGO, 
Calif., Powder Puff Derby (sailing 
race). 

Oct. 21-22: PINEHURST, N. C., North 
Carolina State and Mid-South 
Skeet Championships. 

Oct. 26: PENSACOLA, Fla., Ameri- 
can Kennel Club Show, Dog 
Fanciers’ Association. 

Nov. 1-15: DIJON, France, Gastro- 
nomical fair. 

Nov. 9: LONDON, England, Lord 
Mayor's show. 


TWA, PAA MAKE PREPARATIONS 
FOR EXPANDED OVERSEAS SERVICE 
Following approval of the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the merger of Pan, 
American Airways and American Overseas 
Airlines this month, PAA and Trans World 
Airline, now the lone scheduled American-flag _ 
transatlantic competitor, announced service to” 
additional European cities, PAA, which takes 
over AOA September 29, is planning flights 
into Paris and Rome. The company added that. 
flights into Scandanavia will follow. Passen- 
gers holding tickets on AOA flights after the 
merger date, will be honored on PAA craft. 
TWA announced that the court ruling which 
upheld the merger immediately gave them: 
authority to start flights to Great Britain and 
Germany. The airline has started preparations 
for service to London and Frankfort. The 
same ruling that permitted the PAA-AOA 
merger added the new routes to TWA. 


VIRGINIA PARK CABINS REMAIN 
OPEN THROUGH SEPTEMBER 
Post-Labor Day vacation seekers who want 
the privacy of their own home combined with 
the “country” feeling of a park might con- 
sider cabins in one of Virginia’s six parks 
which will remain open a month after Labor 
Day. Cabins rent at $48 per week. A typical 
cabin has accommodations for four, electric 
or gas stoves, ice box, house keeping utensils 
and linens. All parks have a restaurant for 
those who want to get away from cooking 
chores. The parks that will stay open are Dou- 
that, Hungry Mother, Claytor, Prince Edward 
State, Seashore, Fairy Stone and Westmore- 
land. Application blanks for cabins may be 
obtained from the Division of Parks, State 
Conservation Commission, Richmond, Va. 


FLIGHTS TO HAWAII 
ADDED FROM LOS ANGELES a 
Plans to start direct flights between Los 
Angeles and Honolulu next month have been 
announced by United Air Lines. The flights 
will supplement the line’s present San Fran- 
cisco-Honolulu service and will add 2,558 
miles to the present 10,700 mile system. Per- 
mission to operate the flights was granted 
last month until October 1, 1953. At that 
time the Civil Aeronautics Board will review 
all transport services between the mainland 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 


NEW ROUTE BOOK PUBLISHED 

Trans-African Highways, produced by the 
Automobile Association of South Africa, cov- 
ers routes throughout the African Continent. 
The 400 page book includes maps, itineraries 
and general information. The detailed itin- 
eraries give mileages, accommodations, repair 
facilities, availability of gasoline, water and 
other important information. 
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NHERE IN THE WORLD sivuvnns: 


‘eek-Long Tour Spotlights 
udson Valley and New England 


A seven day outing through the historic 
adson Valley and New England provides an 
portunity for New Yorkers and visitors 
ike to acquaint themselves with one of the 
ate’s most colorful and tradition-steeped 
eas. Leaving New York by bus every Sun- 
y the group spends five days visiting the 
arkshires, White and Green Mountains with 
ops in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, 
ew Hampshire and Vermont. A steamer 
wise on Lake George is included before 
tering the river valley near Saratoga. Pro- 
eding from there, the party goes through 
roy and, possing the junction of the Mohawk 
id Hudson Rivers, enters the state capital of 
lbany. Moving through the valley, the bus 
isses through the violet-growing region of 
hinebeck and stops at the Roosevelt Memo- 
al at Hyde Park. Between West Point and 
ew York City the road passes along the west- 
n edge of the Tappan Zee, land of the 
eadless Horseman and Ichabod Crane. Cost 
the all-expense junket is $149.50. 


orthern Rhodesia Opens 
becial Safari Periods 


‘The Luangwa Valley of Northeastern Rho- 
‘sia has been opened for special periods 
x hunting or photographic expeditions. The 
@rthern Rhbdesia government has announced 
at safaris will be permitted in the valley 
»ptember 23 and October 14. A previous an- 
Juncement opened the area September 2. 
ifaris will be allowed to remain in the area 
ir stays of two weeks. Six camps have been 
ee on the Luangwa River, for the 
venience of those wishing to join or- 
nized parties, with a view to proximity of 
on, elephant, buffalo, leopard and smaller 
ime. Cost of the two week junket is $565 
‘rt each of four hunters and $425 for each of 
|. photographers. Tour directors say the 
lowed bag of two elephants will make it 
yssible for a hunter with average luck to 
lake enough from the sale of his i ivory to pay 
r the expedition. 
iz 
tankfurt Trade Fair Slated 
0 Open in Mid-September ** 


Deavélers to Germany during the month 
| September will have an opportunity to add 
i “extra” to their itinerary when the third 

-war Frankfurt autumn Trade Fair opens 
I ember 17. Nineteen groups of exhibits, 
jom Germany and abroad, will display goods 
) virtually every field of endeavor. Trades 
finitely scheduled include textiles and fur- 
jer’s goods, medical and surgical require- 
ents, optic, photographic and radio equip- 
jent, glass china and earthenware goods, 
jirdware, applied arts and handicrafts, jew- 
ry and clocks. Personal admission tickets 
ll for DM7, or approximately $1. she at cur- 
Peatance rates. 


GEYSER GAZERS 


AT Old Faithful Inn guests watch the 
famed geyser at Yellowstone National 
Park, highly popular vacationist region. 


New England Outing Packs 
Large Area Into Short Time 

A four-day junket through some of New 
England’s highspots is the main feature of a 
moderately priced tour leaving New York 
daily until September 22. The first day is 
spent traveling by train to Boston. The next 
morning calls for a motor coach trip to the 
White Mountains, passing through Concord, 
the New Hampshire lakes region, Franconia 
Notch and Twin Mountain. After breakfast 
the third day, a side trip to Cannon Mountain 
is planned. Here the traveler may take a trip 
to the top by aerial tramway, including a 
trip through Flume Gorge. Then by bus to 
Bretton Woods, Crawford Notch, Intervale 
and North Conway to Portland, Maine. The 
last day is spent traveling thorugh the beach 
resorts of Maine and New Hampshire, en 
route to Boston. Departure for home is 
planned for early evening. Cost of the ex- 
cursion, New York to New York, is $78.50. 


British Railway Introduce 
Pullman Tours of Historic South 


British railways have introduced a series 
of one-day outings from-London to places of 
historical and topical interest in the south 
of England. The trips are by special pullman 
train with observation car. Lunch and tea 
are served aboard the train. Included in the 
fare is the cost of sightseeing by motor coach. 
A typical junket provides for departure of the 
special train from Victoria station at 9:26 
a.m. to Rochester where visits are made to 
the castle and cathedral, followed by a bus 
tour of the area. From Rochester the journey 
continues by train to Canterbury where three 
hours are: spent inspecting the cathedral and 
city. The return special leaves Canterbury 
at 4:40 p:m., arriving in London at 6:25. 
Total cost for this tour is $5.39 first class 
and_ $4.34 for third class. 


Smoky Mountains, Virginia Take 
13-Day Motor Outing Spotlight 


Two motor tours through Washington, the 
Great Smokies, and historic Virginia are 
scheduled for September 11 and October 9. 
The trip leaves New York at 8:00 a.m. mov- 
ing through New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore to Washington. A twilight sight- 
seeing trip of the Capitol is included in the 
first day’s itinerary. Other highlights of the 
tour include a drive along the crest of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains in the Shenandoah 
National Park, the Natural Bridge, four nights 
in Asheville with side trips to the Smoky 
Mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee, 
Williamsburg, Jamestown, Richmond and 
Mount Vernon. Cost of the tour, including 
tax, is $272. 


Autumn Rail-Bus Series 
Visits Gulf and Deep South 


A series of 22 escorted rail-motor coach 
tours to the Gulf and deep south states is 
planned to leave New York November 10 
and from Chicago and the midwest the fol- 
lowing day. The group travels by train to 
the south where buses are boarded at Jack- 
son, Miss., for the sightseeing junket. The 
outing moves from Jackson to Vicksburg and 
the National Military Park, Natchez, St. 
Francis, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, along 
the Seawall Highway to the Gulf resorts, 
Edgewater Park, Biloxi and Mobile. Return- 
ing to Jackson, the party prepares for the 
homeward journey. Price from New York and 
eastern cities, $173; from Chicago $143.50. 


Four Itineraries Available 
For South African Auto Outings 


A new experience in African tours is now 
possible by taking one of four different auto- 
mobile trips through South Africa. Ranging 
in price from $15 a day, the package includes 
auto transportation, hotel accommodations, 
meals, sightseeing and tips. The cars leave 
from Capetown every week for junkets of 18, 
28, 36 and 49 days. Among the places visited 
is the world’s largest big game sanctuary 
at Kruger National Park. 


Old Indian Dwellings Visited 
In Three-Day Circle Tour 


The West’s Indian area is featured in a 
three-day Santa Fe to Mesa Verde National 
Park circle tour available until October 15. 
Starting from La Fonda in Santa Fe this 
journey winds through part of the Navajo 
country and stops for a day and night at 
Mesa Verde. The first day is through Navajo 
Canyon, Chama and Pagosa Springs to Du- 
rango. The second day is devoted to visiting 
the cliff dwellings in Mesa Verde. The return 
trip to Santa Fe on the third day is through 
Cortez, Shiprock and Farmington. Cost of 
the trip, excluding meals, is $75. 
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TAKE TO THE AIR gcssscont, 


Hawaii-Puulani Air Voyage 
Visits Three Main Islands 

A 21-day all-expense air cruise visits the 
three principal islands of the Hawaiian group 
with prices varying in accordance with the 
type of accommodation desired. Eleven days 
are spent on the beaches of Waikiki and the 
remainder in organized activities. Priced from 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, minimum cost 
is $463. Cruise members depart Saturday 
evening from San Francisco and arrive at 
Honolulu the following morning. After reach- 
ing the hotel the day is spent at Waikiki. 
Monday is devoted to a drive around Oahu 
Island and Waikiki is again the principal 
event for Tuesday. A motor trip to Koko 
Head is planned for Wednesday and one 
Friday to Mount Tantalus where all of Hono- 
lulu, from Diamond Head to Pearl Harbor, 
may be seen. 

Thursday, Saturday and Sunday are free 
for more time at Waikiki. Monday the traveler 
flies to Maui and spends the day sightseeing 
there. Tuesday morning is free for activities 
at Pauulani Ranch and the afternoon is oc- 
cupied with motor trips to Wailuku and Iao 
Valley. After that, a plane takes the vacationer 
to Hilo on the island of Hawaii. Wednesday 
and Thursday is spent visiting points on the 
island and Friday, after a free morning, the 
schedule calls for return to Honolulu. The 
following six days are free for fun at Waikiki 
with return flight Friday morning. 


Alaskan Air Vacation Junket 
Spotlights Bering Sea Sites 


An eleven day air tour of the Bering Sea 
area opens the “American annex” to visitors. 
The trip is.price'at $249 from Anchorage or 
Fairbanks, with departure point at Anchorage. 
The outing features such typically Alaskan 
adventures as panning for gold and platinum 
—with the privilege of keeping any that is 
found. Visits to Eskimo villages, Fairbanks 
and Mt. McKinley Park are included. On the 
tenth day, a train takes the visitor from Mt. 
McKinley Park across the Alaska Range, 
through the Mantuska Valley to Anchorage. 
The last day is free until the time for the 
return journey home. 


First Commercial Jet Plane 
In Service on London-Paris Run 

The world’s first regularly scheduled com- 
mercial jet aircraft went into service-on Brit- 
ish European Airway’s London-Paris run last 
month and offers travelers to Europe and 
opportunity to combine tours with jet-pro- 
pelled transportation. The plane is powered 
by four Rolls Royce Dart engines and can 
accommodate 40 passengers. The new type 
engines eliminate vibration. The new crafts 
will go into full operation over the BEA sys- 
tem in the fall and a number have been or- 
dered by British Overseas Airways for service 
in the Caribbean. 
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Two Airlines Combine Services 
For Low Cost West Indies Trip 


A series of six package vacations to Havana 
and Jamaica are being offered through the 
late fall by KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. The 
outings, named after famous South American 
dances, range in time from four to thirteen 
days and in cost from $93.25 to $271.50. 
Tours are priced from Miami, but members 
of the trip may secure bookings through any 
office of Eastern Airlines. A four-day Zamba 
tour, at $93.25, and the six-day Rhumba 


tour, at $124.25, include accommodations: 


and sightseeing in Havana. The six-day Ja- 
maica Jive, $155, and the thirteen-day Poco- 
mania trip, $252, visit Jamaica. The Havana 
junket leaves every Monday or Saturday while 
the Jamaica planes depart daily except 
Wednesday and Friday. The six-day Conga 
tour and the thirteen-day Guaracha vacation, 
costing $179.50 and $271.50, combine both 
tours with length of stay in each place re- 
duced. These trips leave Miami every Monday 
or Saturday to Kingston returning by Havana. 


Combined Swedish Air-Rail Tour 
Slated for Mid-September 

A combined air-rail tour through Swede 
has been scheduled for departure the middl 
of this month. Travelers will fly to Sweden b 
Scandinavian Airlines and proceed throug 
the country on a pleasure-train of the stat 
railroad. Ten of the twenty days spent on th 
tour will be used for train travel to Scand 
navian places. The train will stop at Upsalé 
Falun, Rattvik, Mora, Porjus, Lake Torne 
trask, Kiruna, Lansele, Sandslan and Sund; 
vell in Sweden and Narvik Norway. Durin 
the trip, the train enters the Arctic Circle an 
a special ceremony is held to mark the even 


_Membérs ofthe trip may spend a week @ 


their own expense in any part of Sweden wit 
the round trip rail fare provided as part 0 
the tour. The usual stopover plan of the ait 
line, which allows passengers to visit any ke 
European city on the route without extra cos 
may be used. Departure from New York 1 
scheduled for September 15 with return Oc 
tober 5. Minimum fare is $855.30. : 


ETO THE SEA : Pleasant “ia Cruises 


sanadian-American Cruises 
feature Inland Sightseeing 


Cruises between the Canadian-American 
orders will continue into the middle of the 
nonth. The all-expense trips move through 
he inland route, with stops and side tours 
n many historic and colorful towns. Ranging 
n time from five to nine days, two cruises 
re scheduled. Leaving Montreal every Sun- 
lay and Thursday through September 17, 
he five-day outing includes breakfast, sight- 
eeing, and luncheon in Montreal with de- 
arture at 6:45 p.m. Those who prefer may 
oin the cruise at Victoria Pier in time for 
ailing and receive an adjustment from the 
90 rate. This trip visits Quebec and towns 
long the Saguenay River. A six-day cruise 
board the Richeliew sails from Montreal 
very Monday through September 18. In- 
luding a visit to Quebec, this trip features 
nore actual time at sea. Minimum fare is $92. 


Salifornia Cruises Afford 
sarefree 18-Day Vacation 


Three sailings from New York to Califor- 
ia accent rest and relaxation during the tour 
riod. Leaving New York September 1, 
Yetober 13 and December 22, the itinerary 
lows an overnight stay in Havana, daylight 
jassage through the Panama Canal and a 
isit to Balboa and Old Panama City. First 
ass rates are $675. Cruises spend eighteen 
lays at sea aboard first-class feceriean flag 
essels. 


Reduced Season Rates Available 
‘or 38-Day South American Cruise 


Reduced fares for 38-day South American 
ruises are effective until December 10. Four 
rips are scheduled for the immediate future 
it the special minimum rate of $940: South 
ound ships depart New York September 7 
ind 21 and October 7 and 19. The vessels 
top at Trinidad, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao 
-aulo, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Or- 
ganized and informal tournaments and com- 
yetitions are arranged on southbound and 
rorthbound voyages with adequate time avail- 
ible for just relaxing. 
Hautes Revised for Trips «- 
By Freighters from Canada 
Revision of freighter cruise itineraries be- 
ween Montreal and Halifax and South Amer- 
ca have been made to allow for a more 
lexible schedule. With departures scheduled 
‘0 r September 8 and 22, October 13 and 27 
ind one tentatively for | Wevember 10, fares 
e $495 from Montreal and $455 from Hali- 
‘ax. The cruise requires about one month. 
Ships are scheduled for visits to Bermuda, St. 
| aoa Antigua, St. Lucia, Barbados, St. Vin- 
rent, Grenada, Trinidad, British Guiana and 
me United States or Canadian port. The 
| ae itinerary may also include stops 


War Brides Schedule Tour 
To Britain in October 


A full-scale excursion to Britain has been 
scheduled for British war brides who want 
to return to England for a visit. Sailing from 
New York October 7, members of the cruise 
may return to the U. S. on any late fall or 
winter sailing. Starting as a trip requested 
by a small number of Pittsburgh wives, the 
tour idea has gained-popularity and will be 
handled as a regular cruise. 


One-Price Caribbean Cruises 
Stress 12 Days of Informality 


Caribbean cruises aboard cargo-passenger 
crafts offer twelve days of informal cruise 
pleasure to the nine passengers aboard. 
Avoiding the “dress-for-dinner” formality of 
regular liner cruises, passengers aboard these 
vessels are permitted to enjoy informal dress 
and impromptu activities. Sailing from New 
York on Tuesdays from September 5 through 
26, all accommodations are priced at $240. 
The ships call at Santiago and La Ceiba. 


Sternwheeler Mississippi Cruise 
Brings Back Days of Mark Twain 

A 21-day cruise down the “Father of 
Waters” in the type of vessel made famous 
by Mississippi showboats and Mark Twain 
can be arranged between September 9 to 30 
and October 21. The river boat, . propelled 
by the sternwheel, manages to keep the old 
romantic days of river travel alive while in- 
corporating modern safety factors The craft 
leaves Cincinnati for its journey down the 
length of the river to New Orleans and return. 
Fare is from. $225. 


New Ports Added for Five Ships 

Marseille has been added to the itinerary 
of five vessels effective with the September 16 
sailing of the Orontes and the November 16 
departure of the Orcades. The Orion has been 
stopping at the port since July. The Orentes, 
Orion, and Orcades will also add Gibraltar 
as will the Ormonde on December 4 and the 
Ortrano on January 8. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


Wagon Boss of the Three-V 


by Dick Bunnell 


—A Western Ways Feature— 


ENEATH THE STARRY vault of the Arizona 
B sky Les Jenkins, wagon boss of the 
Three-V Ranch, stirs in his snug blankets and 
opens his eyes. Like the veteran cowman he 
is, he is instantly awake. There are no luxuri- 
ous moments of drowsiness for him such as 
the city businessman can enjoy while he de- 
bates with himself whether he can steal an- 
other brief snooze before hopping out of bed. 
Although it is still a couple of hours until 
dawn, Les has plenty of work ahead of him. 
For it is roundup time on the Three-V, and 
he is ramrodding the outfit. 

The Three-V is one of the few remaining 
big open range ranches in existence today. 
Located near Seligman on the mesa just south 
of the Grand Canyon, it spreads over an area 
equal to two Rhode Islands, and upon its vast 
acreage graze thousands of head of white- 
faced Herefords, the beef breed supreme. 

As he throws back his blankets, Les can 
see “Chiricahua” Charlie busy at the chuck 


FOR 40 years ‘Chiricahua’ Charlie (inset) has cooked for cowboys like ones here 
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wagon, cooking a mighty breakfast calculated 
to stick by the hands until mid-day or later. 
By the light of Charlie’s open fire he can 
pick out the skillets and Dutch ovens and pots 
of food. Steam is spiraling up from the 
snout of an enormous coffee pot perched on 
a rock over glowing coals. 

Les can smell the coffee, fragrant in the 
sharp cold air of the high mesa. He slaps on 
his big hat, rolls a cigarette, dressing from 
head down the way cattlemen do on the open 
range. Last of all he draws on his boots. 

About him the roundup crew is rising, 
groaning, wriggling out of blankets, doing a 
little plain and fancy cussing. But it’s an old 
story to Les.. You expect a man to cuss on 
an empty belly. He grabs his bedroll and 
steps along through the dim light of the fire 
to the roustabout wagon into which he pitches 
it. And that’s where he'll find it tonight, be- 
cause like the chuck wagon the roustabout 
wagon will follow the roundup. 


eating hearty breakfast before riding to the roundup. 


j 
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Next he heads for “Chiricahua” Charlie’s 
sooking fire and accepts a heaping plate of 
d. A roundup cook has to be good, and 
harlie is one of the best afiter forty years of 
ollowing the wagon.” There is a solid hunk 
f steak on Les’s tin plate, fried potatoes, 
beans, scrambled eggs and biscuits, which 
Charlie has baked in his Dutch ovens. Within 
easy reach is the out-sized coffee pot, and 
after a couple of mugs of that potent brew 
ny man can face the world. 

By now the whole crew has reached the 
huck wagon. There is little talk, only the 
clatter of knives and forks on metal plates, 
the clink of the coffee pot against a cup. 
these men are stoking up for a tough morn- 
ngs work, a morning which ean extend well 
nto the afternoon. 

_ Nearby they can hear the clump of hooves, 


the whinnying of horses, and they know that 
the wrangler has moved his remuda in close. 
In it will be their mounts for the day—“cir- 
cle,” “cutting” and “roping” horses—five to 
ten for each cowboy. Gathering around this 
remuda, the men join themselves together by 
holding a lariat in either hand, forming a 
sort of make-shift corral. Then one by one 
they rope out their circle horses, fling on sad- 
dles, tighten cinches. 

With Les in the lead the circle crew moves 
off into the darkness. Behind them the cook’s 
fire glows dully, as Charlie and his roustabout 
boy pack their wagons and prepare to head 
for the spot on the range’ which Les has 
picked for the day’s holding ground. If Char- 
lie is ‘a veteran, the roustabout boy is a novice. 
A kid of fourteen or so, it is his duty to 
gather wood, drive the roustabout wagon and 


MOVING cattle across the range requires more art than realized or losses will be high. 


A 


hor ¢ a Rich Experience, Shed Your City Comforts 
And Join This Cowhand Crew—It’s Roundup Time! 


help the cook in any way he can. 

Roustabout and chuck wagons on the Three- 
V have changed little with the years. In the 
former are stowed all the spare gear and 
clothing of the roundup crew, while the chuck 
wagon holds the provisions and serves as the 
cook’s rolling kitchen. Although some ranches 
have gone modern and taken to using trucks, 
the principal innovation on the Three-V is 
the switch from steel to rubber tires on the 
chuck wagon. 

Les and his crew are swinging into the back 
country in which the cows have bedded down 
for the night. With the first light of day the 
cattle will begin grazing in the open where 
they may be easily spotted, and it is for this 
reason that the cowboys ride out before dawn. 
By daybreak, or as close to it as possible, the 
circle will be complete, for the wagon boss 
has been dropping men at intervals all along 
the curving rim. 

Soon the cowboys begin moving easily 
toward the spot Les has picked as holding 
eround, pushing every cow critter they can 
find ahead of them. This drive out of the 
rough terrain must be made early in the 
morning, for as the sun rises and the tem- 
perature mounts the cattle will head back for 
the shade of the brush where it is almost im- 
possible to sight them. 


Hard, Skillful Riding 


The closer to the holding ground the cow- 
boys ride, the bigger will become the drifting 
herd, gathered from every draw and clump 
of bush along the way. There will be every 
range animal in that herd—dry cows, wet 
cows, calves, steers and bulls. These bulls can 
be tough customers and often are. After 
months of undisturbed freedom on the wide 
stretches of the Three-V range, they have 
slight respect for man or horse. Time after 
time they'll make a break for the brush, driv- 
ing their own little bunches of cows before 
them, and only by hard and skillful riding 
can they be turned back into the herd. 

Toward mid-day the gather will be nearing 
the holdiag ground, moving at a leisurely 
pace. Every cowman knows you don’t push 
cattle too fast, not unless you’re willing to run 
off pounds and pounds of good beef. Les or 
no other cattleman wants to do that. 

Chuck and roustabout wagons have been 
at the holding ground for hours, and “Chiri- 
cahua” Charlie is hard at it, squatting on his 
heels by his wood fire. The meal he is pre- 
paring is just as hearty as was breakfast. 
Beans, chunks of beef, potatoes, slaw and 
biscuits will be topped off by stewed fruit 
and coffee. There’s plenty of energy in food 
like that, and the men are going to need it 
during the work of the afternoon. 

Down wind the wrangler is holding the 
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remuda, and as the herd drifts onto the hold- 
ing ground man after man turns his weary 
mount into the cavvy, roping out cutting and 
holding thorses. Once they have re-saddled 
they head for the chuck wagon and a quickly 
devoured meal. 

Like any good wagon boss, Les knows the 
skills of every one of his hands, and a quick 
word to one and a nod to another divides 
his cowboys into cutting and roping teams. 
Some men he picks to handle the branding 
irons, others to hold the restless herd. Then 
there will be the crews who will castrate, ear- 
mark, brand and vaccinate the little bulls. 
No team of big-time football players was ever 


more carefully picked than the tophands in 
a roundup. 

On enormous spreads like the Three-V, 
where the gather may run from a thousand 
cattle upward, roundups are complicated af- 
fairs. The big herd will be cut into a number 
of smaller ones consisting of steers to be 
marketed, steers to be held over, dry cows, 
wet cows with calves, and bulls. 

It is in dividing the herds that the cutting 
horse shines. Smart, highly trained, quick 


on his feet, he does a good half of his rider’s 
work. 

Roping or holding mounts are just as clever 
as the cutting horses. It is their schooling 


BRANDING cattle is hot, fast work that’s done within fenced corrals whenever possible. 


that has been different. A trained roping 
horse is a projection of his rider. It is as if 
one brain controlled the actions of both. He 
watches a galloping calf as closely as his 
master, anticipating every move it may make, 
and he maneuvers into the best position for 
the throw of a rope. Once an animal is down, 
he holds the rope taut until it is time to release 
it. No wonder a cowboy will brag about 
his favorite roping and cutting horses. 

All through the afternoon the work about 
the herd and the branding fires goes on. Ab 
though to an outsider the scene might appear 
to be one of mad confusion, in reality Les 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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WATCHING tussle with steer is aler 
cowhand ready for instant action if needec 


TRADITIONAL evening get-together after a tough day on the range brings cowhands around campfire for final coffee, songs and tales. 
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LONDON LETTER 


By Griffin Barry 


Poca Markers, Coats of Arms Highlight British-American Ties 


Difluciitic! England is whetting a project 
hich may result in setting up the Stars and 
tripes, graven in stone, at some hundreds of 
Inited Kingdom localities. The Times re- 
orted the other day a project arising with 
ord Halifax, ex-British Ambassador in 
Vashington, for lettering the markers on 
ritish battle sites especially for the edifica- 
ion of American vistors. A writer from one 
f the Pall Mall clubs even tops this sugges- 
ion. His idea is to decorate with the Amer- 
san national insignia all churches, houses 
nd burial grounds associated with the roots 
a Britain of American celebrities—places 
rom which came the founders of common- 
fealths like John Mason and Roger Williams 
nd James Oglethorpe, the British origin of 
ne families of the Lees, the Lincolns and the 
Vashingtons, places from which the ances- 
ars of writers like Henry James, Washing- 
on Irving and Edgar Allan Poe ventured over 
ae ocean or in which the~statesman strain 
rose that influenced American life through 
uch persons as William Penn, Benjamin 
ranklin and Theodore Roosevelt. John Har- 
ard and Elihu Yale were only second-gen- 
ration Americans, this writer points out. He 
as listed 300 places over here with which 


ome 400 famous Americans are associated. 
ei. ‘ 


4 _ Americans May Have One Too 


{ 
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American enaies oe have an ambition 
or an authentic British coat of arms will be 
urprised at how easy it is to verify their 
laims. ‘The British government maintains 
1e College of Arms to satisfy the claims of 
ve natiorials of any couritry whose British 
neestors had the right to armorial bearings. 
plain coat of arms costs, at the present dol- 
ir exchange, exactly $291.20. A coat with 
quarterings” is certified for a further fee of 
154. The social status of one’s ancestors must 
ave been above a certain degree of caste— 
comfortably low one, as it happens—in the 
omplicated hierarchy that surrounded lords 
f e manor here in the middle ages and 
Z Ps aC 
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earlier. The College of Arms will advise you 
how to establish your claim. Nowadays only 
corporations, not persons, are granted a new 
coat of arms. Concerns with a newly estab- 
lished function sometimes employ these in- 
signia to emphasize their authority. The Na- 
tional Coal Board, created by the 1945-50 
Labor Government to supervise the coal in- 
dustry, sported a brand new corporate coat 
on its premises the other day. 


Baronet and Cobbler 


To the astonishment of resident Americans, 
who are sometimes hard to convince that not 
all the British care deeply about titles, the 
heir to a languishing baronetcy was recently 
found in four small rooms. There, with his 
working class mother and sister, he had been 
living most of his life. He was a cobbler. 
Reading in a newspaper that Sir William 
Augustus Wolseley, the eleventh baronet, had 
died with no apparent heir, the cobbler’s 
mother wrote to ‘the editor of Debrett’s Peer- 
age that her late husband had, after all, borne 
the same family name. Also, he had left be- 
hind certain family papers. She had not un- 
derstood what they were about—nor very 
much cared. Still, the papers were forwarded 
to the authorities. Now Mr. Garnet Wolseley 
has been informed that “all necessary steps” 
are being taken to install him as the twelfth 
baronet. No property will descend with the 
title to the name; earlier Wolseleys broke the 
entail and scattered the estates before the last 
baronet’s time. He was a clergyman, almost as 
poor as the new Sir Garnet Wolseley will be. 


Thameside Regatta 


Thameside of London, well muscled and 
usually work-stained but that day washed 
clean for a public appearance, invited all 
England to the Lambeth Regatta this summer 
on a hot day in August. Samples of all classes 
of Englishmen turned up. This is the oldest 
of the Thames regattas. Last year it was re- 


vived after a lapse of forty years. Since the 
middle ages the Thames watermen who oper- 
ate small river craft had, until about 1910, 
held their own regattas yearly to show off the 
skills they acquired by hard labor. As the first 
world war approached, low wages and un- 
certain jobs took the heart out of the affair. 
But after the second world war the Labor 
Government appointed a National Dock Labor 
Board to supervise the entire river calling. 
Funds were found. The ancient regatta was 
revived. This year were featured sculling 
matches, cutter races in the swift craft be- 
long to the Thames Police, handicapped point- 
to-point events between the banks of the river 
for oddly contrasting water-conveyances of 
all sorts. The Houses of Parliament rise from 
the banks of the Thames and in their shadow 
the crew of a water-logged launch was res- 
cued by the Thames Police. Twelve lightermen 
tried to walk the greasy pole from a barge to 
Lambeth Pier. Only the thirteenth, a fat man, 
managed it. 


Leftward Moving Yanks? 


John Strachey, until last February the Min- 
ister of Food and now the Minister of War 
in the Labor Government, appeared at Ox- 
ford recently and left with the undergradu- 
ates a political seed or two to germinate. He 
talked of America—‘not the center of world 
reaction, as some people say it is,” he in- 
sisted. He went on: “The United States Ad- 
ministration is one of the more left-wing gov- 
ernments today. I would say that, outside of 
the United Kingdom and Scandinavia, it is 
more left-wing than any of the governments 
of Western Europe.” Oxford men agreed that 
Strachey ought to know. He has travelled 
through most American states lecturing and ~ 
writing; in the inter-war period his books on 
international politics were best-sellers on most 
American book stalls. In the twenties he mar- 
ried Esther Murphy, daughter of the owner 
of the leather goods firm of Mark Cross & 


Co., Fifth Avenue, New York. 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Travel in Fashion 


These smartly tailored casual dresses by ‘Townfield may be seen 
and purchased at better stores throughout the nation. Prices range 
from $17.95 to $29.95 and additional information or the name of the 
store nearest you that carries these styles may be obtained by 
writing to TRAVEL, 115 West 45th St., New York City 19, N. Y. 


FULL pleated skirt of 100% French spun A 100% combed cotton sheer corduroy reveals | SHORT sleeve dress of fine sheer corduroy ht 
worsted jersey has pony skin belt in heather and Parisian styled double collar with bold pockets sweetheart neckline and may be worn with | 
solid tones such as tan, gray, navy, green and and matching belt; in colors from red to without matching jacket in beige, green, wir 
red. eggshell. : and gray. ‘i ‘ 
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by Will Lane 


VAGABOND CAMERA 


Hints on Color Exposure Readings; Photographer’s Dream Car 


dh 
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AM HEN SHOOTING CoLoR, how do you get 
WwW: accurate exposure-meter reading if 
he subject contains many details varying in 
olor and brightness? I use an incident-type 
neter. But if you do not have a Norwood, 
yr an incident attachment for your Weston 
x G. E. meter, a sheet of grey cardboard 
will do the trick. The card is held in front 
of the subject, and the exposure-meter read- 
ng taken of the card to provide an average 
eading. If the card is about a foot square, 
he meter could be held about ten inches from 
t, making sure that no shadow falls on the 
ard. You can make test exposures to deter- 
uine the value of your grey card. 


Simplest method, however, is to use a Ko- 
lak Neutral Test Card. It is a sheet of card- 
yoard, white on one side and grey on the 
ther, to provide neutral surfaces of stand- 
wdized reflectance values. The reflectance of 
he grey side is 18 per cent; the white side 
s 90 per cent. Meter readings of the Test 
sard provide a reliable method of exposure 
letermination and also are useful in adjust- 
ng the lighting ratio of a portrait. Basically, 
neter readings of the Test Card are meas- 
irements of incident illumination. 

_ Color photography can be used to produce 
ibstract pictures by means of a new technique 
yorked out by two young women photog- 
aphers in the Kodak visual research labora- 
ory. Examples of this method are on display 
n a traveling exhibit and it is described in 
he booklet Derivations from Color Photo- 
raphs, price 25 cents at Kodak stores. 

_ Abstractions in pure color are created by 
aking conventional color transparencies and 
masking them with monochrome negatives. 
[he brightness scale of the original color 
scene can be eliminated and a flat scene 
sreated. Suppression of details and of colors 
san be obtained, or outlines emphasized with 
a “bas relief” effect. 
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_ Free Booklet on Colér Film 


: Color film is delicate and must be protected, 
specially from heat and humidity, both be- 
fore and after exposure, as well as after proc- 
sssing. Storage and Care of Kodak Color 
Films discusses film in general and color film 
in particular. It covers care of film in the 
yriginal package, after the package is opened, 

orage of processed. films and general pre- 
sautions for storage of color films. Free 
*opies of the booklet, which is punched for 
nsertion in the Kodak Photographic Note- 
may be obtained by writing the Sales 
arvice Division, Eastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester 4, N. Y. ~ be 


Reflex Accessories 

Two helpful accessories for the Kodak Re- 
flex camera are the Ektalite Field Lens and 
the 828 Adapter. 

The Ektalite Field Lens ($10) more than 
doubles the over-all image brightness on the 
ground glass, insuring easier composition. 
Installation can be made at any Kodak store. 
It is standard equipment on the Reflex II, 
but now is being installed by many owners 
of the earlier Reflex I. 

The Kodak 828 Adapter ($5.00) enables 
the economical 828 size film to be used in 
the reflex camera, to take eight color or black- 
and-white exposures on the 1x1l!4-inch film. 
Processed, they become the standard 2x2 
slides. A viewfinder mask shows the actual 
size of the picture taken and at the same 
time permits the remainder of the 214x214 
field to be visible. 


Photographer's Dream Car 


Travel photographers never have pockets 
that are big enough. As a result, that extra 
roll of film or the tripod often is left behind 
when it’s needed most. Not so with Langston 
McEachern, of the Shreveport, La., Times, 
who built himself a photographer’s “dream 
car.” A Willys Sport Phaeton, the rear seat 
is replaced with a redwood cabinet to carry 
cameras, film and other equipment, all at 
finger-tip reach from the driver’s seat. Spe- 
cial compartments provide a place for every- 
thing, and sponge rubber linings protect ex- 
posure meters, lenses and other delicate in- 
struments when the 4-wheel-drive Jeepster 
takes off over bumpy roads, trails or fields. 


A single lock protects all compartments. 

On top, a hinged lid provides a shooting 
platform. A tripod can be fastened to screw 
eyes or held on a rubber mat for shooting 
over the heads of crowds and for making 
dolly shots while an assistant drives. Mc- 
Eachern shoots stills and movies (16 mm.) 
and color as well as black-and-white film. A 
spotlight, on a 20-foot cord plugged into 
the cigar lighter, serves for auxiliary illumi- 
nation. The Jeepster’s headlights also can 
be maneuvered to provide a fill light for 
day as well as night shooting. 

A.station wagon also can become a pho- 
tographer’s travel kit, and the top makes an 
excellent shooting platform, as was indi- 
cated in this column some time ago, with 
a description of the station wagon used by 
Fred Bond, well-known traveler and color 
photographer. 


Camera Under the Sea 


Films of creatures never before seen by 
human eyes were screened recently as a re- 
sult of the work of Dr. Otis K. Barton, 48- 
year-old Boston marine explorer, who last 
year descended to 5,800 feet below sea level 
from a boat off Santa Cruz Island, near Los 
Angeles, Calif. This is the greatest sea depth 
ever reached by man. 

Ordinary photographers (who have prob- 
lems enough of their own) would shudder 
at the photographic conditions which Dr. 
Barton had to work under in order to bring 
back pictures of the cold, silent, lightless 
world into which he ventured. A_ single 


(Continued on Page 32) 


ADDITIONS from special cabinets to sturdy platform turn car into traveling studio. 
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Travel Crosswords 
By Ted Shane 


Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue 


ACROSS 
1 This is pore baloney 
S You're due for an awful comedown if 
you try te top this upstanding European 
14 A hail of a ory 
1S Hard way sailors take a turn for the 
better 
16 City, Lake, Canal, Battle, Railroad or 
Indian 
17 Large-size fomale dog 
18 Teo pinnacle of glacier crevasse 
19 Old Latin pro 
20 These spirits should be down in the 
mouth for uplifting reasons 
22 Foams as it orossps the bar 
24 Man who -wears his bedsheots to work 
26 Killing piece of French millinery 
27 It was on every old Hindu’s tongue 
81 Twitches rhythmically to cacaphony 
85 George, the cooling concoction 
86 Countor attacks fom, 
88 This leads a dog’s life; husband harness 
89 Old-fashioned Justice dispenser 
41 What Gis do their ocean traveling by 
42 Basic building need ; 
43 You'll get a thrill when you do this to a 
new country 
45 Big-headed bosses—nail thom! 
48 Little Edmund 
49 They form no attachment to rolling 
stones: pl. 
$1 They huff and they puff, blow hoarsely 
and go places 
$3 It will explode all over Europe next 
spring and cause an uprising 
55 You fool, you! 
56 Young entries into chicken heaven 
60 Queen of the Rockies 
64 Falls joining Firth of Forth and Loch 
Etwe 
6S Island Andree left for the Pole from by 
balloon and was lost 
67 Verdi's very vocal vehicle 
68 Famous last word 
69 Ham it up 
70 Master Brinker of the Silver Skates 
71 She’s been kicked around by Rumania 
and Rassia for years 
72 Light sock 
DOWN 
1 Sterage plant for French dough 
2 Beautiful river— 
8 —vof this 
4 Laughtor-loving africans; bosses; totali- 
tarians 
5 Optical shoopolish 
© Man with builtin fur coat 
7 Cragey higherups 
8 Place for a $2 runaround 
9 Soratched for a living around Paris 
10 Searlett O'Hara, Anna Karenina, Amber, 
Portia et Alice of Wonderland 
11 Algerian province and its capital 
IZ Religiously correct procedure 
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East of Trouble 

What night baseball’s played under: coll. 
Gom of the Nover Never 

Unless you take a trip before the first, 
you'll be caught in a storm of those 
Place that enjoyed an old-fashioned 
witch roast 

Town where John Hersey rang a bell 
Choop penthouses 
Cigarette smokers 
thom 

Hall sure raised it among Manxmen 
Ethyl reacts chomically on her 


survive hundreds of 


|} Old-fashioned tannerice 


Boareat, attained great speod, now extinct 
Thoy visited U. S. in the ’70s, and the 
Americans simply killed them! 


|} Dance of the Bourbons 


Unlively-sounding body of water: 2 wds, 
Sound-nutted 

Corny broadcaster 

Asiatic talking birds (ef. “Send than 
bird back to the ...,... 1") 

Boy Meets Girl!, Boy Loses Girl! Boo- 
hoo! ‘ 

Shoot off the lip 

Its chief products are art, glue, religion 
and macaroni 

Dug outs ” 
Two-leggod fawn, has turncd-up nose 
How the hungover apothecary felt 

Town near Lavaca River, Texas 

File the norve end 

One of a ectilopomsoc 


Solution to August Puzzle 


A TRAVEL ODDITY , 


Hobby-Lobby Hotel 


by Norman Shigon 


COLLECTION OF REPLICAS of dogs has made the Lady Lafayett 
Hotel in Waterboro, S. C., one of the tourist oddities of Americ: 
Albert J. Novit, the owner and builder, has dedicated his Lad 
Lafayette Hotel on U. S. Highway 17 to a dog, a St. Bernard name 
“Lady.” Novit was so heart stricken when the animal died that he ha 
a replica of “Lady” carved from wood and placed in the hotel lobb: 
Some New England hotel guests were impressed by the devotion ¢ 
Mr. Novit to “man’s best friend.”*Upon their return to Boston, Mass 
these guests sent Mr. Novit a miniature St. Bernard. He tagged this do 
with the name and address of the donor. 

Other guests jumped on the bandwagon. As soon as they returneé 
to their homes or arrived at another eity, they sent Mr. Novit a toy do; 
He tagged each one-carefully with the owner’s name and address an 
then put them on display. 

The dogs kept coming and soon there was no place to display then 
Therefore, in renovating the hotel in 1937, Mr. Novit built special 
constructed alcoves with glass-backed mirrors and lights to show off th 
dogs to their best advantage. The collection is still growing and hi 
now reached over 5,000. 

Mr. Novit cares for these dogs as though they were alive. He eve 


' bathes them at frequent intervals. Also, he makes sure that all the doj 


are displayed in his hotel although their large number has made it 
necessity for him to keep some of them in his home. He has adopted 
rotation system so that all the toy dogs have been on display at son 
time or other at the hotel. 

Dogs have come to Mr. Novit from the four corners of the worl 
including England, China, France and Canada. He has never bought m 
sold any of them. 

Probably the dog which he treasures most is the metal Scotty se 
by a secretary of the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt after h 
visit to the hotel. 

Novit has also received dogs from columnist Cornelius Vanderbi 
Jr. and Army and Navy personnel who visited the hotel during 1 
war. One of the G.I.s sent Novit an unusually attractive Jade carving. 

Mr. Novit’s collection has made him popular with the local resider 
who are enthusiastic over the interest it has created. The town h 
benefited from increased business of tourists. Of course, the Lax 
Lafayette Hotel has also reaped the profits of this interesting hobbh 

Proud of the fact that he has dedicated his hotel as a monument: 
“Lady,” Mr. Novit believes that she has paid him back by making ! 
hotel a unique tourist stopping point. 


PART of hotel’s china and carved dog collection is shown 


TRAVEL BOOKS 


Reminder: Book Benefits Wide in Scope 


/{ =MBERSHIP IN THE National Travel Club 
YI brings a long list of varied benefits. 
9 many advantages accrue, in fact, that some 
i the more long-standing features can easily 


: obscured at times and even overlooked 
together, particularly by new members. 


One of the fine opportunities available to 
embers is the special arrangement available 
1 any book you may wish to order. This fea- 
re applies to both fiction and non-fiction 
id is not limited to those publications which 
e/reviewed in TRAVEL. The book reviews are 
acquaint readers with outstanding issues in 
e travel field. This special arrangement, as 
itlined in the letter sent to all members list- 
g National Travel Club features, is a blanket 
snefit which you can make use of as frequent- 
as you desire. 


Whether it’s books on this page or books 
ju have become interested in through other 
urces, take advantage of this splendid Club 
nefit. No matter what the book, order it 
rough National Travel Club and receive the 
embership benefits available only to you. 


90k Department 

ational Travel Club 

5 West 45th Street 

sw York City 19, N. Y. 
deren: 


Please send me~the book(s) listed” below 
id bill me in accordance with the special 
rangements available to members of the 
ational Travel Club. 
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HERE’S ENGLAND by Ruth McKenney and 
Richard Bransten. 378 pages. Harper & Bros., 
Boston. $3.75. 

Rarely does a book begin thus: “This book 
is dedicated, with respect and admiration, to 
the modern Marco Polo—the tolerant, curious, 
determined, durable and ever-gallant Ameri- 
can tourist.” Aimed so directly at the travel- 
ing public, Here’s England devotes its main 
section to London, goal and main stopping- 
point of most visitors to Britain. Light in 
vein, the book is a frank paeon of praise to 
England despite admitted shortcomings. After 
traipsing around London, the authors point 
out “Seven Short Journeys” that can be made 
from the city. Included in these are trips to 
Canterbury and the South of England, Oxford 
and the Shakespeare Country, the Midlands 
and other popular areas. For a quick look 
“when the guide turns his back,” a list of the 
Kings of England is included in a third sec- 
tion stressing history. A Master Chart master- 
fully condenses the island’s lengthy history 
and. there’s even an explanation, unique in- 
deed, of cricket. Despite the breezy style and 
fast-moving pace, the authors actually pack 
a lot of information into Here’s England. 
Their happy-hearted handling of the War of 
the Roses, for example, will probably clarify 
things for more people than any number of 
scholarly tomes. Hardly a page of Here’s Eng- 
land fails to carry a laugh, yet the fun is filled 
with facts. Whether you’ve never seen those 
white cliffs of Dover or know all Britain like 
your home town, Here’s England provides 
suide book gaiety plus highly useful informa- 
tion. The book is illustrated with drawings 
by Osbert Lancaster. 


ARABIAN JOURNEY and Other Desert 
Travels by Gerald de Gaury. 190 pages. George 
G. Harrap & Co., London. $3.50. 

For off-the-beaten-track reading, Arabian 
Journey takes you into obscure corners of the 
Arab world. Even the mythical unicorn is 
brought to life among the unusual tales con- 
tained within this short but intriguing book. 
Roaming the Nejd region is an animal known 
as the oryx with two long horns rising straight 
up from his head. When some battle-scarred 
oryx has only one horn his resemblance to 
the unicorn is strong. Such tales are but a 
part of the diverting coverage of places like 
Asir, on the Red sea coast of Arabia, or Kufra 
in Southern Cyrenaica. The author knows his 
lands well and brings his keen perception to 
bear upon the eccentricities, characteristics 
and activities of the natives with whom he 
came into contact. Colonel de Gaury served 
with the British Mission to the Iraq Army in 
past years and commanded the Druse Cavalry, 
a force of-some 1,100 horsemen, in Syria dur- 
ing the last war. Arabian Journey has received 
the British Book Society Recommendation. 


GRAND CANYON by Joyce and Josef Muench. 


101 pages. Hastings House, New York. $2.75. 

As a long-lasting record of the Grand 
Canyon, this book of photographs will bring 
back memories to those who have visited that 
inspiring sight. In summer and winter, the 
pictures catch both the mood and grandeur 
of the Canyon and often the camera lens 
reaches into places rarely visited by the tour- 
ist. Text is held to a minimum and the inside 
back covers have a clearly-drawn map of the 
Canyon’s sprawling vastness. 


WE FELL IN LOVE WITH QUEBEC by Sidney 
W. Dean and Marguerite Mooers Marshall. 
272 pages. Macrae Smith, Philadelphia. $3.50. 


Bedecked with fine photographs, Quebec 
presents a full coverage of the popular 
Canadian province. The authors made a quar- 
ter-century dream come true with their visit— 
having spent the reverie years working and 
rearing children—and take the reader along 
with them in the same spirit of discovery and 
mounting love. While encompassing the cities, 
such as Quebec and Montreal, the authors also 
sail down the St. Lawrence and visit many 
points of high interest in their 30-foot vessel 
Margot. They also cruised the Saguenay and 
visited Arvida, the model aluminum city. 
Fishermen will be interested in reading Mr. 
Dean’s comment that “The finest fishing of 
my life has been done on Cote Nord, the Coast 
of the St. Lawrence Gulf and hundreds of 
miles below the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River.” Following trips to the South Shore 
and the Gaspé, plus an Interlude at Perce, the 
writing team goes island hopping in the St. 
Lawrence. These “undiscovered isles” are 
brought to full color by the authors whose 
descriptions also concisely reveal just how to 
reach the most interesting, particularly in 
relation to the Canadian cities of Quebec and 
Montreal. 


THIS IS NOVA SCOTIA by Will R. Bird. 
299 pages. Macrae Smith, Philadelphia. $3.50. 


Will R. Bird was born in Nova Scotia and 
has written many successful books, the most 
recent being The Passionate Pilgrim. As 
Chairman of the Historic Sites Advisory Coun- 
cil of Nova Scotia, he is particularly well 
qualified to bring readers a look at his home- 
land. Writing calmly, without the ecstatic ex- 
clamation points that often mar a guide, Mr. 
Bird views the length of his land with fine 
objectivity sprinkled with, revealing anecdotes 
and conversations. One of the most interesting 
chapters describes The Oldest Settled Part 
with an opening sentence: “The sign at the 
entrance to Lawrencetown was _ intriguing: 
‘Lovely Elms. Dangerous Curves’.” In this 
slow-moving region, Mr. Bird discovers much 
of endearment. His historical references are 
made in light of present-day scenes, briefing 
the reader well and explaining Arcadia’s man- 
ner of living now. Colorful Cape Breton is also 
a point receiving full-chapter treatment. A 
center section contains many photographs of 
the region. As reference or easy reading, This 
Is Nova Scotia makes a fine book to add to 
the travel section of your library. 
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London Letter 


(Continued from Page 27) 
No Cause for Alarm 


Virginia Cowles is a query-minded Amer- 
ican newspaper woman who has married a 
Labor member of the British Parliament—a 
well-to-do man, as it happens, who maintains 
a town house and a country house. The state 
of her husband’s fortunes is not irrelevant to 
a mention of Miss Cowles’ book No Cause 
for Alarm, for she deals with the plight of 
the British rich under a Labor Government 
and apparently shares their lot. Her findings 
are impartial; they are suggested in the 
book’s title. With ingenuity, some luck and 
a good lawyer, the fact is that many wealthy 
people over here live today as well as they 
ever did. Just how this is managed, Miss 
Cowles relates at some length. Capital gains 
are not taxed, for one thing, as they are in 
the United States. The owners of capital can 
therefore buy and sell businesses, watching 
the moderate inflation the nation is going 
through and profiting by it. It is true that 
the owners of large estates often cannot afford 
to keep them up these days. But they may 
present their houses to the National Trust 
and live in part of them. The government 
then pays the entire upkeep—out of an en- 
dowment supplied by the former owner, to 
be sure. But if the owner keeps this sum and 
allows the income from it to be taxed at the 
rate the British Government currently taxes 
large incomes, he is altogether likely to have 


a much smaller sum than his estate would re- 


quire for its upkeep. So he hands over his 
ancestral home to the National Trust and 
retires with his family to a corner of it. It 
then becomes the Trust’s responsibility to 
maintain the whole place. A “corner” in one 
of the niyriad-roomed habitations of the 
wealthier British generally means a wing or 
two. There the former owner may dwell in- 
definitely. 


“Aristocrat” in British life does not mean 
today—and never did—just anybody with a 
title, Miss Cowles points out. Titles were the 
reward that normally came to the British rich 
(until the advent of a Labor Government) 
and did not of themselves make an_ aristo- 
crat. It usually takes a generation or two for 
the anxiety connected with the process of 
getting rich to wear off. Only when it has 
done so, does a rich and titled family rate 
the subtler designation. 

Aristocratic assurance Miss Cowles illus- 
trates nicely by a quotation from a duke’s 
son. His observations were made in the 
nineties of the last century. It was Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, Winston Churchill’s father, 
who in that distant day wrote: “We are fast 
coming to a time when labor laws will be 
made in the labor interest for the advantage 
of labor. . . . Personally, I see no cause for 
alarm in that prospect.” 

Miss Cowles lifted four words from these 
musings and has written a whole book to tell 
why there was, indeed, only a little cause. 
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VAGABOND CAMERA 


(Continued from Page 29) 


searchlight mounted on the benthoscope— 
the metal sphere in which the descent was 
made—was the only source of illumination 
in those black depths where no sunlight ever 
penetrates. 

The camera—a Bell & Howell 16 mm.— 
had to photograph through a 3-inch thick 
glass window which, in itself, absorbed much 
of the limited illumination. Bitter cold and 
condensation of moisture within the bentho- 
scope added further to the difficulties. But no 
problems are too great for the dyed-in-wool 
camera fan to face when pictures are at stake. 


Use of Photofloods 


Photofloods have become “respectable.” 
Cinematographer Frank Planer’s pre-produc- 
tion planning for Champion was one of the 
factors which contributed to the punch packed 
by this movie—and also to the phenomenally 
low budget with which it was produced. 
Planer scouted location sites in advance and 
planned camera setups before a single scene 
was filmed. Camera angles were worked out 
during rehearsals. 

Photofloods were used in many indoor 
scenes, first because there isn’t room in a 
New York tenement house to wheel in giant 
arc lights. The flood lamps, it soon became 
apparent, enhanced the natural, documentary 
effect. In the fight stadium, for example, a 
natural effect was obtained by simply re- 
placing the normal Mazda lamps in the corri- 
dors and dressing rooms with No. 2 photo- 
floods. Outdoors, for supplementary lighting, 
reflector-flood lamps were used in banks of 
four. Amateur filmers who used to dream of 
professional lighting equipment now need to 
go no further than their nearest photo store 
for a few General Electric R2 lamps, at $1.05 
each, and they’re all set for big-time movie 
results. 


ae 


Wagon Boss | 
(Continued from Page 26) F 


and his crew are operating with speed ar 
efficiency. There is little waste motion. Eve: 
man knows his job; every man is doing it. 

Even on the high Three-V Mesa the a 
vancing day grows hot. Cattle bellow, calv 
bawl their fright through the stifling du: 
and the air reeks with the stench of burni 
hair from the branding irons. Nothing miss 
the sharp eyes of the wagon boss. He seer 
everywhere at once. Now he is inspecting : 
ailing cow, ordering her to be thrown into 
pasture in which she can be watched a1 
doctored; again he is in the saddle, helpir 
to drive a bunch of marketable steers into 
holding corral. A few minutes later he 
lending a hand at cutting out a bunch of hol 
over steers, which will be drifted off to su 
mer or winter range, according to the seas 
of the year. 

In summer the held-over stock is moved 
loftier range, in winter to lower pasturag 
Water on the Three-V is no longer the pro 
lem it once was. The sinking of numbers 
additional wells and the setting up of a pum 
ing system and miles of pipe lines have ma 
it possible to spot storage tanks at strateg 
intervals. so that cattle will not have to tray 
more than ten miles for water, a compat 
tively short distance. : 

By dark the work slackens off, and the co 
boys again gather around the chuck wage 
perhaps this time for a fragrant Mullig 
stew. But whatever the fare, it will be 
hearty as every other meal on the open ran; 
Now comes the high spot of the day. For t 
next hour or more the crew will gather abc 
the cook’s fire, smoking, drinking last cu 
of coffee, spinning tales of other roundu 
and other days. 

But bed-time arrives quickly for men w 
are bone-weary after a long hard day in 1 
open, One by one they unroll their blanke 
all but the unlucky ones whom Les has | 
signed to the night watches. It is their ta 
to ride slowly about the edges of the he 
being held over for tomorrow and to st 
the cattle from drifting off into the bru 
Theirs is a lonely task, and often they ¥ 
while away the empty hours singing a 
humming to themselves and the drowsi 
cattle. It would be hard to guess how ma 
of the familiar cowboy songs were invent 
by these riders of the night. 

Back at the camp Les is probably maki 
one last round before turning in, assuri 
himself that all is well. Maybe he stops + 
one last word with “Chiricahua” Charlie 
the chuck wagon. Then he, too, seeks the co 
fort of snug blankets and dreamless sleep. 

Overhead the bright stars of the hi 
country shine out, and a soft wind bright 
the coals of the dying fire, and somewhere 
the distance a horse stamps. But the wag 
boss is as oblivious as any of his men, st 
ing up rest and strength for the morrow. | 
cause nights during a roundup are short, a 
a new day will commence in a few br 
hours. 


Tra 


BJECTS 
plorations ; 


: to create and promote interest in travel and ex- 
to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of 
transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 


the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of 


ADVISORY BOARD 


our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal 
and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish. a closer relationship with the people of the world in 
order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher, Sir Philip Gibbs. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucient S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. 


TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franek, Sidney Clark. 


Films Offer Chance to Roam at Home 


NTEREST IN movies for home showings has 
always been high among members of the 
ational Travel Club. One reel, black and 
hite, silent films offer a fine opportunity to 
avel in your living room, and several movies 
in be obtained through the National Travel 
lub for personal use. Films are available in 
oth 8mm. and 16mm. sizes. 

Under the Club’s unique plan, members 
ay make use of the film library and borrow 
hatever motion pictures they wish to see. 
he cost is only 40 cents to cover handling 
larges and the films may be retained for 
ve days. Members are requested to state the 
ites they wish to use the films in order that 
heduling may be arranged for the widest 
age. Prompt return of the motion picture 
el is important in order that other members 
ay enjoy them as well. 

You'll have a lot of fun visiting new places 
rough the National Travel Club movies. Use 
e coupon on this page or your own station- 
y to let us know what films you would like 
borrow for your private showing. 

Films available at present are listed and 
scribed in the adjoining columns. 


CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK 

It would take months to tour California 
as this film spreads the entire state before 
your eyes. You see everything: Mt. Shasta, 
the giant redwoods, Lake Tahoe, the Monte- 
rey Peninsula, Santa Barbara and, of course, 
the movie capital, Hollywood. 

YOSEMITE 

See Sentinel Peak, Cathedral Spires, Half 
Dome, the mighty El Capitan, Mirror Lake 
and the Sequoias, oldest of living things. 
The camera catches exciting winter sports 
as well as the beauty of spring time. 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 

The camera penetrates a breath-taking wild- 
erness of lofty trails, alluring trout streams, 
Indian encampments, and the home of the 
rarely seen Rocky Mountain sheep. You'll 
enjoy this amazing film. 

GRAND CANYON 

The outstanding marvel of scenic America 
—never an old story, yet the oldest story 
nature has ever told. The camera roams the 
rim and valleys of this gigantic chasm, ever 
seeing new and astonishing vistas in a con- 
stantly changing pattern. 


OUR children; too, can derive great fun from 
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National Travel Club’s movie library. 


BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE 


Alpine resorts in the Canadian Rockies are 
shown in this fascinating film of the famous 


Skyline Trail and other attractions together: 


with cold weather scenes of thrilling winter 
sports. 

HAWAII 

Visit the city of Honolulu, climb to 

Kilauea’s crater with its awe-inspiring rivers 
of fire, and ride a surfboard in the long, 
racing Pacific swells. The real Hula-Hula— 
performed as it is only in Hawaii—is a high 
spot of this film. 

MEXICO 


The camera takes you far from the usual 
tourist routes to reveal ancient towns, primi- 
tive life and mysterious relics of forgotten 
civilizations. A typical fiesta is shown. 

BALI 

A dream-world filmed for your enjoyment! 
Ancient temples and symbols of age-old faiths 
are shown. Lovely maidens weave strange 
dance patterns with slim graceful bodies. 
This is an enchanting experience for you. 


BELLES OF THE SOUTH SEAS 

From Tahiti to New Zealand and on remote 
Pacific islands the native women provide 
amazing contrasts. Romance, mystery and 
exotic sights fill this reel. 

NEW ENGLAND HOLIDAY 
This absorbing film is not merely a travelog 
of the cradle of American liberty. Although 
it takes you to historical placés everyone 
wants to see, it also shows Cape Cod vistas 
and the White Mountains in winter—reasons 

why this is a sportsman’s paradise. 


FILM LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 

115 West 45th Street 

New York City 19, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: 

Please send me the motion picture film 
named below. Enclosed is 40 cents for hand- 
ling charges, and I will return the film within 
ten days. 
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CONTRIBUTOR'S 
CORNER 


TED L. TAYLOR (Florida’s Fabulous 
Springs) was born in North Carolina in 1921 
but now lives in Florida. A free lance writer, 
Mr. Taylor began newspaper work at fourteen. 
He has done radio scripts for NBC and was 
also a publicity writer at one time. He now 
writes articles and fiction stories, is at work 
on his first novel. Married to a girl who dab- 
bles in “how to” articles, he has “‘an explosive 
son, age one.” His article Destination Cape 
Hatteras appeared in the April, 1950, issue of 
TRAVEL. 


WILLIAM LYONS FISK (Twelfth Century 
Fair—-Today), 29, is a native Ohioan and a 
teacher of European history at Muskingum 
College in New Concord, O. He has taken 
advanced degrees at Ohio State and last sum- 
mer spent three months in Europe and studied 
at Oxford. His trip to Provins was “purely a 
piece of good luck. It was probably the high- 
light of many fascinating adventures.” 
e 
ROY MATHISON (Michigan's Roof Garden) 
was born the nineteenth day of the ninth 
month in 1909, considers the numeral nine 
highly important. Editor of an institution 
paper, he has traveled extensively, worked on 
newspapers in Wisconsin and Chicago. He 
has written many articles under pseudonyms 
—Paul Kenyon and Victor Stone being his 
favorites. His travel articles have appeared 
in publications ranging from People and 
Places to Trailer Life. He started his voyag- 
ing at the age of nine—that number again— 
in a nine-foot skiff but the Coast Guard halted 
his “trip to China” midway on Lake Michigan. 
e 


DICK BUNNELL (Wagon Boss of the Three 

V), the Connecticut Yankee out west, will be 

remembered for his story Hunting the Big 

Cats which appeared in the June, 1950, issue. 
e 


VIRGINIA ROSS (As I Remember Korea) 
was in Korea from October, 1946, to Decem- 
ber, 1947, working as an Army Librarian. Her 
headquarters were in Seoul, but her work ne- 
cessitated frequent trips into the provinces 
and she had an opportunity to see and study 
most of South Korea. Now living in Oakland, 
California, she felt her “impressions of an 
ancient capital” during less violent days 
would be of high interest to those who have 
only read of the land under war-torn condi- 
tions. 
® 

NORMAN SHIGON (Hobby-Lobby Hotel) 
is the Philadelphia correspondent for a num- 
ber of trade journals and has written articles 
for general circulation magazines as well. He 
is “writing his way through college” and is 


“now in his third year at Temple University 


Law School. Part of his Army service in- 
cluded occupation duty in Korea. 
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EDITOR'S LOGBOOK 


Appeal to All 
Dear Sirs: 

No doubt all subscribers to TRAVEL and 
members of the National Travel Club were 


pleasantly surprised on receiving the “Sum-_ 


mer Vacation Issue” back in May. The 
changed design, new features and departments 
will no doubt appeal to all, especially to new 
or prospective members. 

Apparently you have been going through a 
change in leadership with all the headaches 
that go with such a change. No doubt that 
will partly explain the very numerous typo- 


graphical errors in the May issue. It really was ° 


rather irritating to a discerning reader and 
while the old established members would no 
doubt overlook this situation temporarily, at 
least, I fear that newer members would not be 
so lenient. However, the June issue is proof 
of the fact that you were just as much con- 
cerned as your readers, for after reading 
about half of the issue I have yet to find an 
error! Apparently you now have a good proof 
reader, and I am very happy about it. 

I am sure that you will consider this mild 
criticism as purely constructive. I am very 
sympathetic with your difficulties and am sure 
that you will overcome them. 

I should add that I particularly like the 
London Letter in both May and June issues 
and hope that this feature will be continued. 
Possibly we might have a Paris Letter some 
time too. I think it a splendid idea. 

John N. Zydeman 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Writer Zydeman’s suggestion for a Paris Letter 
is one of the forthcoming features undergoing 
consideration at present. 

e 

Very Gratifying 
Dear Sirs: 

It is very gratifying to see that the June 
issue of TRAVEL had fewer errors than the 
Summer Vacation issue. May your efforts to 
get out a good magazine be rewarded with 
success. 

Helen Z. Holder 
Manchester, N. H. 


First Copy 
Dear Sirs: 

I was so happy to see my first copy of 
TRAVEL. The stories are so enjoyable and the 
typography and paper beautiful. It really is a 
fine magazine. 

Sgt. Margaret O’Dwyer 
APO 403, c/o P. M., N. Y. 
e 
Line of Greeting 
Dear Sirs: 

As the Advisor on Australian and New 
Zealand matters for many years, I thought I 
would send a little line of greeting on the new 
format of the magazine. I like it very much 
and want to wish you the best of success. 

Harry N. Holmes 
Ridgefield, Conn. 
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Touring the Gaspe \ 
Dear Sirs: ‘ 
Was most interested in the article Tour 
the Gaspé by Clifford C. R. Hood. a 

My husband and I made our second trip 
around Gaspé last August and Septembed 
Neither of us enjoyed it as we had the first 
time, eleven years ago. Then it was not on : 
the most fascinating but the most quaint an¢ 
primitive country we had ever seen. The oilet 
roads were arched and narrow, children play 
ing on thém and innumerable boys with thei 
dog carts. Traveling only 30 miles per houi 
we were forced to stop many times to let th 
get out of our way. We had more contact wii 
those charming people who ran the hotels an d 
shops. While neither of us spoke French, only 
twice did we have any trouble. 

Now, hotels have sprung up everywhere 
and, what is worse, tourist cabins galore t to 
mar the beauty of the scenery. 

Another thing that spoiled it for us was J 
amazing increase in travel and speed which 
made it more or less dangerous, especially 
going down some of the steep hills with a 
decidedly sharp curve at the bottom. y 

Mr. Hood didn’t speak of having codfish 
tongues at the Hotel Bon Accueil at Riviére: 
Madeleine. If they didn’t have this famou 
delicacy they really missed something. Wha 
was one of the fine hotels the years hadn’ 
changed and Mother was still doing the coo ak 
ing. It is also noted for its hospitality. ; 

I was amazed at the small cost of such 
wonderful trip, especially now, when prices 
are much higher than on my first trip. Ou 
stay at Au Pic de L’Aurore (Peak of Dawn) 
cost us more than their [Mr. Hood and frien¢ 
entire trip. | | a 

One thing we found this time were coff 
shops, excellent sandwiches and salads, esp 
cially at the Caribou Inn at Riviere-au-Renart 

Another delightful trip we had was arou 
the “Cabot Trail” in Cape Breton Islan 
I’m glad we took it while it is still wild a 
rugged. 


Mrs. Thomas K. i 
Basin, Wyoming 5, 


Dear Sirs: 

The other bie strolling through Tim 
Square, I passed the theatre where Destina 
Moon is playing. Remembering the Vacatio 
on the Moon story in the July issue, I pz 
more than usual attention to the theatre’s ai 
vertising. I was happy to see that TRAVEL W 
mounted in the lobby along with other n 
tionally known publications and hope th 
readers throughout the country will sho 
copies of TRAVEL to their local theatre mal 
agers when the picture plays in their hoi 
towns. It’s like being “on the inside trad 
with the story ahead of the film. 
Steve Taylor — 
2, New York, N.Y 
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